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INTRODUCTION 


The early history of our Southwest is filled with a 
romance which has not been dimmed by the passing cen- 
turies, but rather has come to shine more brightly as we 
have learned more about it. This romance is in large 
measure of Spanish origin. In Arizona, California, 
New Mexico, Texas, and other states, we pride ourselves 
upon the heritage received from the Dons of Spain. We 
glory in the civilization which was brought here long 
before the first colonists of England settled upon the 
Atlantic seaboard. The pioneers who came with it gave 
us a European, a Spanish culture, of extraordinary rich- 
ness and antiquity, into which had been fused much of the 
best of the Old World, whether Moslem or Christian. 

It is highly commendable in this age of scientific and 
materialistic progress that we esteem and preserve the 
memory of the deeds of our Spanish forefathers. They 
have enriched our lives in incalculable ways: in story, 
language, literature, architecture, customs, blood, and 
traditions. In fact many of our citizens of today in the 
American Southwest trace their lineage to the Spanish 
pioneers of the late sixteenth and the seventeenth cen- 
turies. In New Mexico the language of Castile is heard 
as often as the tongue of Mother England. 

During the last quarter of a century we have dis- 
covered a new interest in the beginnings of this newest 
West, newest to us because it was the last portion of the 
United States to be settled by English-speaking people. 
The late Charles Fletcher Lummis, journalist, poet, and 
historian,' spent an active and fruitful life in spreading 


1His little book, The Spanish Pioneers, first published in 1893, has 
gone through many editions, and is still widely read. A revised edition, 
The Spanish Pioneers and the California Missions, appeared in 1929, 
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the knowledge of what the romantic knights of Castile 
achieved in our land. Great scholars like Adolph F. A. 
Bandelier of the past generation and many others of the 
present have found delightful occupation and much enjoy- 
ment in studying and bringing to light a better and fuller 
knowledge of Spain’s contribution to our past, a gift that 
will long endure. 

The states of Arizona and New Mexico, especially, 
have claimed much of the attention of investigators, and 
rightly so, for these areas enjoy the distinction of being 
the first parts of the Southwest to welcome Spanish ex- 
plorers. Here white men dressed in buckskin armor and 
equipped with harquebuses, and an occasional culverin 
of uncertain efficiency, astride horses or mules and on 
foot, made the first notable discoveries and conquests in 
territory that later became a part of the United States. 
They overran the valleys, mountains, canons, and pueblos 
of the region and overawed or subdued the startled 
‘first Americans ” who inhabited it, whether they lived 
in wickiups or in adobe pueblos. We pause therefore to 
pay homage to the accomplishments of Francisco Vaz- 
quez Coronado’s stalwart army, to the daring sailors 
with Cabrillo and Ferrelo, to Francisco de Ibarra’s cour- 
ageous and long-suffering small force, to the intrepid 
handful of men led by Fray Agustin Rodriguez and 
Francisco Sanchez Chamuscado, and to the gallant party 
of which Antonio de Espejo was a member.? Their 
exploits are typical of the glorious part which the iron- 
hearted sons of Old Spain have bequeathed to our lore. 


after the author’s death. Under the title Los Exploradores Espanoles 
del Siglo XVI it was published in Barcelona in 1916, and reprinted in 
1922 and 1925. It is a stimulating story. 

* The explorations of these expeditions culminated in the conquest of 
New Mexico by Don Juan de Ofate in 1598 and its establishment as a 
frontier province of Spain. ‘The story is told in Don Juan de Oftate and 
the Founding of New Mexico, 1595-1620, by George P. Hammond, Santa 
Fe, 1927. 
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Around each of these expeditions there is woven a 
story of human interest which, if all the details were 
known, would test the strength of our imaginations. 
We do know much of what befell them on their pioneer 
journeys; for these men were really pioneers: the Ameri- 
cans who came just three centuries later followed often 
in their footsteps. They rode away from their homes in 
New Spain and other settled regions as boldly and fear- 
lessly as knights ever went forth to war. They and their 
fathers and grandfathers had been trained generally in 
a rough military life; they had likewise been brought up 
to despise all heretics, especially Jews and Moham- 
medans, of whom there had been many in Spain. The 
spirit of intolerance, so characteristic of the European 
countries at the beginning of the modern period, had 
grown up, and the Spanish government had become the 
staunch champion of Catholicism in Europe. In Amer- 
ica it evinced an eagerness to convert the Indians and 
bring them to the light of the Catholic faith. It is true 
that the soldiers frequently became engrossed in the 
hunt for treasure, to the exclusion of everything else, it 
seems to us. Yet they would probably never have ac- 
knowledged it. Certainly the crown was always de- 
sirous of protecting the Indians as free persons, “ for so 
they are,” reads a famous decree. In practice this law 
was probably most generally observed in the breach. 

The soldiers who rode forth as the companions of 
Coronado in 1540 were of this type, rough soldiers, 
zealous for their faith, and more eager for golden 
treasure. There were about two hundred of them and 


8 The standard account of the Coronado expedition is by George 
Parker Winship, “The Coronado Expedition, 1540-1542,” Bureau of 
Ethnology, Fourteenth Annual Report, part I, Washington, 1896. See 
also “The Narrative of the Expedition of Coronado by Pedro de 
Castafieda,” edited by F. W. Hodge, in Original Narratives of Early 
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approximately a thousand Indian allies. They took 
their departure like a conquering host, brandishing their 
weapons like knights of old as they paraded for the 
viceroy who had journeyed the two hundred miles from 
Mexico City to Compostela to witness the spectacle and 
to bestow his blessing upon the undertaking. 

The outcome of this glorious adventure was far dif- 
ferent from the anticipations of the investors. Coro- 
nado and his lieutenants explored from Sinaloa into 
Arizona, where they visited the pueblos of the Hopi and 
discovered the tremendous gorge of the Colorado river, 
thus becoming the first white men to see the famous 
canon. In New Mexico they conquered the Zuni 
pueblos, but found no turquoise nor gold. On their way 
to the Rio Grande they saw Acoma, the “ Sky Pueblo,” 
as it is called. It is perched upon a great rocky mesa 
about seventy acres in extent and 357 feet high. They 
explored the numerous pueblos along the Rio Grande, 
made a call upon the inhabitants of Taos, and of Pecos 
on the Pecos river, and then, having failed to find the 
rich kingdoms they sought, they set out on a chase after 
the Golden Fleece which took them through eastern New 
Mexico, part of Texas and Oklahoma, and off to the 
province of Quivira in central Kansas, the home of the 
Wichita Indians living in grass houses. And the end 
of it all was the same, one wave of disappointment upon 
the other. They had to fight to get food and clothing; 
discouragement took the place of hope. The friars, 


American History: Spanish Explorations in the Southern United States, 
1528-1543, New York, 1907. Briefer accounts are found in Woodbury 
Lowery’s Spanish Settlements within the Present Limits of the United 
States, 1513-1561, New York, 1901; and in Herbert E. Bolton’s Spanish 
Borderlands, New Haven, 1921. For a special study of the route see 
F. W. Hodge, “ Coronado’s March to Quivira,” in Memoirs of Explora- 


tions in the Basin of the Mississippi, vol. II, Harahey, by J. V. Brower, 
St. Paul, 1899. 
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however, found plenty of spiritual fields to till in this 
new land, and they remained there to suffer martyrdom; 
but the soldiers hied themselves off to richer tasks in 
Mexico after two years of this unprofitable prospecting. 
Their return—what a contrast it was to their departure! 
No unfurled flags now, no bright armor, no prancing 
steeds. They slunk home like whipped curs. What a 
story it is for the romancer. 

On the Pacific Ocean an extensive exploration had been 
made by other Spaniards beginning in 1542, just as Coro- 
nado was returning. Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo was the 
commander and Bartolomé Ferrelo the chief pilot.* 
Their fleet consisted of two small ships, the largest being 
of no more than one hundred tons burden, and the 
other less than half as much. The commander had in- 
structions to explore as far north of New Spain as pos- 
sible and to be on the lookout for the long-sought Strait 
of Anian. He obeyed brilliantly, but nature was not 
kind to him. ‘There was no Strait of Anian; the Pacific 
was treacherous and stormy. Cabrillo was severely 
hurt at one time, having accidentally broken an arm near 
the shoulder, and a short while later he died. Ferrelo, 
the pilot, continued the hazardous voyage until it was 
impossible to go on longer. He had sailed as far north 
as the Oregon coast, but missed the Golden Gate and the 
extraordinary San Francisco Bay within. Otherwise the 
California coast was fairly carefully explored. 

Far out on the Pacific other explorers under the leader- 
ship of Lépez de Villalobos took possession of the Philip- 
pines in this same period. But they came into conflict 


4 The best brief account of this voyage is found in Herbert E. Bolton’s 
Spanish Exploration in the Southwest, 1-39, New York, 1916. A more 
recent study has been made by H. R. Wagner in his Spanish Voyages 
to the Northwest Coast in the Sixteenth Century, San Francisco, 1929. 
That part dealing with the Cabrillo expedition was published by the 
California Historical Society in its Quarterly for March, 1928. 
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with the Portuguese, and there were no positive results 
from the project. 

Of a different nature was the exploration of Francisco 
de Ibarra on the west coast of Mexico during the decade 
of the sixties.» Coming from Zacatecas he pioneered in 
the area of Durango and Nombre de Dios and then 
crossed the Sierra Madre in search of regions of fabled 
wealth farther west. He found little save hardship and 
misfortune, but did succeed in establishing a settlement 
north of Culiacan which served as a base for further dis- 
coveries. Chiametla also was settled, and then, spurred 
on by new stories of rich kingdoms in the interior, he 
mobilized his forces and invaded the northern country 
which had been so inhospitable to the forces of Coro- 
nado. On the march north he followed much the same 
route as earlier explorers had as far as the Yaqui valley. 
There, however, he was led off to the east, in all prob- 
ability, to the deserted pueblos in the Casas Grandes 
region of Chihuahua. But adobe pueblos in ruins had 
no treasure; it was a grievous discovery. The march 
had been burdened with hardships and now the dissatis- 
fied soldiers set to quarreling, the outcome of which was 
the decision to turn back. 

On the way home they followed a new route in order 
to avoid the Indians along the Gulf coast who used 
poisoned arrows, but they jumped from the frying-pan 
into the fire. ‘The way was new and they became lost in 
the maze of mountains, canons, and crags. After in- 
tense sufferings they finally got back to tell of their fail- 


° Two important volumes dealing with Ibarra have been published 
recently. The one is by J. Lloyd Mecham, Francisco de Ibarra and 
Nueva Vizcaya, Durham, N. C., 1927; and the other by George P. 
Hammond and Agapito Rey, Obregén’s History of 16th Century Explora- 
tions in Western America, Los Angeles, 1928. The latter is a translation 
of the one good contemporary account of Ibarra and his time. 
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ure. If there were any ‘new’ Mexicos in existence 
they were still buried in the unknown future. 

The profitless journeys of Ibarra and his compatriots 
brought an end to such get-rich-quick projects in the mys- 
terious north. Men turned their attention to exploits of 
a more dreary nature, but also more likely to give greater 
returns. Slave-catching raids were always prevalent on 
the frontier, and apparently profitable. It was an evil 
not easily prevented in spite of the laws against the 
nefarious trade. But though this activity was so de- 
grading, it led to the rapid extension of the line of the ex- 
plored territory. Prospectors and miners followed in 
their wake, and wherever they discovered mines, settle- 
ments soon grew up which brought a stream of popula- 
tion in their train. Cattlemen inevitably followed and 
herded their stock on the endless ranges of the surround- 
ing region. ‘These men had herds which within a few 
years numbered tens of thousands of animals. In this 
environment society took on the character that we in 
the United States have come to associate with life in the 
West during the period when the Americans learned of 
the gold and silver hidden in the depths of the Rocky 
Mountain fastnesses. It was essentially a primitive 
society. 

The advance northward into the territory of the 
nomadic Indians followed the great central plateau, 
geographically the line of least resistance. It proceeded 
more slowly along the Gulf of California, and the same 
was true farther east toward the Gulf of Mexico. 

On the central plateau Santa Barbara was the north- 
ernmost point of occupancy toward the end of the six- 
teenth century. It was the center of a mining region of 
some importance, with a number of outlying posts round 
about. It was situated on the present Rio Valle Allende, 
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a branch of the Conchos. This gave it direct access to 
the interior by way of the Rio Grande. 

At Santa Barbara lived the usual type of people. 
These were slave-catchers, miners, cowboys, and their ilk. 
Padres were also to be found, one of whom, Agustin 
Rodriguez, was filled with missionary zeal. Animated 
by such feelings it is not surprising that he took special 
notice of reports brought in from time to time of other 
peoples far away. Could he visit them? Could he 
bring them the message of the Gospel leading to salva- 
tion? What if he should not accomplish much, but win 
amartyr’s crown? ‘That was the highest glory to which 
any missionary could aspire. 

In 1580, after several reports of people who wore 
clothes and lived in houses had been received at Santa 
Barbara, Fray Agustin determined to visit them. Per- 
mission to undertake such a mission, according to recent 
regulations, must first be obtained, but he experienced no 
difficulty and won the viceroy’s approval shortly. Two 
other men of the cloth joined him, Fray Francisco Lopez 
and Fray Juan de Santa Maria. In addition nine 
soldiers headed by Captain Francisco Sanchez Chamus- 
cado enlisted in the enterprise. The military escort was 
indeed essential for the protection of the padres, but they 
were probably chiefly occupied in dreaming fanciful 
dreams of the glory and wealth that would come to them 
if another Mexico should be discovered. Officially the 
expedition was a missionary one; in actuality it partook 
of the nature of a prospecting venture. 

The party set out in June of 1581, and returned in the 


®The fullest account of the Rodriguez expedition is given in the 
Relation of Hernan Gallegos. It was made available in English by 
George P. Hammond and Agapito Rey, Santa Fe, 1927. Another account 
of the exploit was translated by Professor Bolton in his Spanish Explora- 
tion in the Southwest, 135-160. 
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spring of the next year after having visited most of the 
pueblos situated along the Rio Grande and those between 
Zuni in the west and Pecos in the east. Saints’ names 
were given the pueblos, and the number of houses and the 
population in each was estimated and recorded. This 
must have been done in large measure for advertising 
purposes, considering the exaggerated figures put down. 
We realize now that they were intended for the edifica- 
tion of the authorities in Mexico and Spain that they 
might be favorably impressed with the importance of the 
new kingdom. 

The first one who aspired to the honor of telling the 
home folk about the wonderful things seen and heard 
was Father Juan de Santa Maria. He insisted on re- 
turning alone, after the Rio Grande valley had been 
traversed, and no remonstrances prevailed. The ex- 
plorers were in the Galisteo valley when this happened. 
The friar got only three days’ travel beyond till the 
Indians crowned him with a martyr’s halo. Later when 
the reconnoitering was ended and all prepared to leave, 
the remaining two friars, against the wishes of their com- 
panions, decided to stay in the country to begin the 
preaching of the Gospel. They heeded no warnings, 
but took up their abode at the pueblo called Puala, in the 
vicinity of the present Bernalillo. Meanwhile the 
soldiers returned with a captain sore afflicted with illness, 
and he died before they reached Santa Barbara. 

In Mexico a wave of excitement arose with the return 
of the explorers. The prospects for a new and rich 
conquest, both material and spiritual, were alluring. 
The northern frontier once again became the topic of 
discussion as it had been in Coronado’s day. Adven- 
turers turned their eyes toward the new discovery, for 
the imagination of the Spanish conqueror was ever ready 
to grapple with the problems which rumors turned into 
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fabulous empires. Men therefore got ready to throw 
their fortunes into the new gamble. 

Before the ponderous, slow-moving viceregal ma- 
chinery in Mexico could be set in motion, however, a 
small expedition was recruited and sent into the new 
country to succor the two religious, Fathers Rodriguez 
and Lépez. The Franciscans were much agitated for 
their safety, and soon began to make plans for a relief 
party. In the hastily organized company was a friar, 
Bernardino Beltran, together with fourteen soldier com- 
panions. Of these Antonio de Espejo was the leader. 
He was by occupation a merchant, from Mexico, who 
happened to be in the Santa Barbara country at this time. 
He was Spanish born, but had come to Mexico in 1571 
with Pedro Moya y Contreras, who later became viceroy. 
Espejo accompanied him to New Spain as one of the 
officials of the Inquisition, which was introduced there at 
that time. He now volunteered to organize the relief 
force and succeeded in doing so in spite of opposition. 
The authorities of Santa Barbara evidently sought to 
frustrate the whole project, but their efforts failed. Ac- 
cording to Luxan, a permit was obtained from Juan de 
Ibarra, lieutenant-governor of Nueva Vizcaya, and this 
is corroborated by Obregon. Espejo himself wrote, on 
the contrary, that Captain Juan de Ontiveros, alcalde 
mayor of Cuatro Ciénagas, seventy leagues east of Santa 
Barbara, gave the desired authority. 

The reason that Espejo’s project met with resistance 
was apparently because he was a fugitive from justice. 
He owned cattle-ranches in the Querétaro country, and 
had there murdered one of his cowboys in 1581. For 
this and other offenses he was indicted with his brother, 
and the case came up for trial in Mexico City shortly 
thereafter. It was, however, retried the following year, 
but the verdict of guilty stood. Espejo’s brother, Pedro 
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Munoz, got the severest sentence, while he escaped with 
a fine, which he did not pay.’ It was to get away from 
these unpleasant memories that Espejo was vacationing 
on the Santa Barbara frontier in 1582. And there a 
stroke of good fortune befell him, as if from Heaven 
itself. The followers of the Rodriguez party, it will be 
recalled, had returned without the friars that same 
spring, and when anxiety over their fate arose, Espejo 
became an agent of mercy, willing to sacrifice himself 
and his fortune in the royal service by leading an expedi- 
tion to New Mexico in their behalf. By performing a 
noble deed of that character he would have grounds for 
seeking mitigation of his sentence from the king. It is 
doubtless because of these shady events in Espejo’s life 
that so much controversy arose, both in regard to procur- 
ing a license to go and with reference to the friars who 
were to accompany the party. 

On November 10, 1582, at any rate, the expedition 
set out from the Valle de San Gregorio. After proceed- 
ing for a day it was overtaken by a certain Fray Luis who 
brought orders for Fray Pedro de Heredia, the original 
spiritual leader of the enterprise, from his superiors, to 
give up the project and return. It appears that Fray 
Juan Bautista, Fray Francisco de San Miguel, and Fray 
Luis had been named to take his place. 

When these facts became known among the soldiers 
there was great dissatisfaction, but Fray Heredia re- 
turned as ordered, promising however to come back. 
Controversy also developed regarding the presence of 
the three new friars, but they did not accompany the 
expedition after all. Nor did Heredia. On November 
12, he received letters from Juan de Ibarra with a re- 


7A summary of these matters is found in an article by J. Lloyd 
Mecham entitled “ Antonio de Espejo and His Journey to New Mexico,” 
in the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, Austin, XXX, 114 ff. 
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quest that he wait ten or twelve days and that Ibarra 
would then secure permission from the latter’s superiors 
for him to go to New Mexico. In consequence of this 
news Fray Heredia suggested that the expedition proceed 
slowly and he would overtake it. The men accordingly 
started out without further delay. But Heredia did not 
rejoin the party. Instead Fray Bernardino Beltran went 
and Heredia was left behind. 

During the interval caused by the delays Valenciano, 
one of the soldiers, returned to San Bartolomé for his 
wife and three children. ‘The youngest, a boy, was but 
twenty months old, truly a tender age to be pioneering in 
New Mexico. 

The route taken led down the San Gregorio river to 
its junction with the Florido and the Conchos and thence 
down the latter.* Normally they followed the river, but 
occasionally departed therefrom for short intervals. 
Evidently their path lay on the north side of the San 
Gregorio, since no mention is made of crossing it, and 
likewise they followed the north bank of the Conchos, 
for there is a record of their coming to the San Pedro, a 
stream which flows into the Conchos from the west. 
The San Pedro was crossed on November 23, and the 
next day Espejo and his men reached El Xacal, a land- 
mark established by some slave-catchers from Santa 
Barbara the previous year. They had erected a hut 
there for the protection of their captives, whence the 
name. Here also was the grave of Captain Chamus- 
cado, marked by a cross. 

The first Indians were encountered along the Conchos 


8 The point of departure, according to Luxdn, was the Valle de San 
Gregorio, while Espejo says it was the Valle de San Bartolomé, nine 
leagues east of the mines of Santa Barbara. The places clearly were 


close together, for both writers agree on November ro as the day of their 
leaving. 
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below its junction with the Florido. They were a tribe 
called Conchos, a naked lot who lived on fish, mesquite, 
and mescal. The Spaniards were among these people 
a distance of nearly fifty leagues, when they entered the 
territory of the Pasaguates. These were friends of the 
Conchos and Patarabueyes, and spoke the language of 
all three. The Pasaguates were friendly, but warned 
the Spaniards that the Patarabueyes were hostile and 
ready to fight. This amused them. 

On December 6, they entered the territory of the 
Patarabueyes, a name which had been coined by soldiers 
from Santa Barbara on a slave-hunting excursion to this 
same village, says Luxan. He continues that they were 
also called Otomoacos, which corresponds to the name 
““Amotomanco ” of Gallegos. Naturally these Indians 
were hostile, owing to the visits of the slave-catchers. 
Therefore they killed several horses during the night and 
fled to the hills the next day. The interpreter Pedro, a 
boy of thirteen who had been captured in this village, 
now proved of great use and induced some of the Indians 
to come down from the cliffs. Tortillas were served and 
a peace move launched, but the Indians continued to be 
suspicious. The Spaniards told them that they wanted 
to kill them but that the padres would not permit it. 
And then the Indians cast all responsibility for the dead 
horses upon their neighbors near the Rio Grande. The 
chronicler concludes that though this was an obvious lie 
they were gratified to note this pretense of innocence. 

As the party marched forward on December 8, mes- 
sengers came to them from another tribe at the junction 
of the Rio Grande and the Conchos. Luxan calls them 
Abriaches and states that all these tribes, Otomoacos, 
etc., were interrelated; hence they applied the name 
Patarabueyes to the entire province. 

The Abriaches, warned of the approach of the stran- 
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gers, had taken to the hills for safety, but Pedro was 
able to calm them. The caciques recognized him, for 
he had been there the year before with Luxan’s brother 
Gaspar. 

A march of three leagues brought the party to the Rio 
Grande at a rancheria or pueblo named San Bernardino, 
some distance above the junction with the Conchos. 
Here they met a native called Juan Cantor. He had 
been with Father Rodriguez to New Mexico as inter- 
preter and was an uncle of Pedro, Luxan’s servant, we 
are told. They found most of the Indians in the hills, 
but on being assured of the good purposes of the visitors 
they came down singing and rejoicing, and they regaled 
the Spaniards with food and presents. 

After spending some days at this pueblo the party went 
south five leagues to the junction of the two rivers. 
Gaspar de Luxan and the interpreter had been there the 
previous year to take captives for Captain Juan de la 
Parra of Indé, and they were familiar with some of the 
pueblos which it was now desired to visit. They stopped 
at one which was christened Santo Tomas. It had about 
six hundred inhabitants whose customs were similar to 
those of the rest of the Otomoacos, according to Luxan. 

From here the Spaniards went about a league farther 
down the river to visit a pueblo on the other or east bank 
of the Rio Grande. They named it San Juan Evan- 
gelista. Here too Gaspar de Luxan and others had been 
the year before. The next day another pueblo, the 
largest of all, was visited. They named it Santiago. 
Its location with reference to the others is not indicated. 
Everywhere the Indians were friendly and brought 
presents, and they honored Father Beltran by kissing his 
hand. 

The soldiers, having returned to the pueblo of San 
Bernardino, spent about eight leisurely days, resting and 
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waiting for Fray Pedro de Heredia to overtake them. 
It was during this time that the Indians brought the re- 
port that the friars in New Mexico, Fathers Rodriguez 
and Lopez, were still alive, and therefore they decided 
to wait no longer since their supplies would be unduly 
depleted by continued delay. Therefore they elected 
Antonio de Espejo as their leader and justicia mayor and 
set out on the upstream march. None had so far been 
selected because lieutenant-governor Ibarra had em- 
powered Father Heredia to appoint anyone he chose. 
His failure to rejoin them made some such action 
necessary. 

On December 17, the soldiers set out for New Mexico. 
They were on the west side of the stream, apparently, 
and always marched close to it. They experienced no 
trouble with the Indians, but nevertheless took the pre- 
caution of bringing some of them along from one 
rancheria to the next. For thirty-six leagues from San 
Bernardino they continued to find friendly people de- 
scribed as belonging to the Otomoacos nation. ‘There- 
upon they entered the land of the Caguates, whom they 
met occasionally in a stretch of sixteen leagues. These 
people had almost the same language as the Otomoacos 
and had intermarried with them, according to Luxan. 
Seemingly no Indians were seen in the next ten leagues, 
but then they found a settlement called Tanpachoas, 
whose inhabitants also were similar to the Otomoacos. 
Up to this point the Spaniards had marched sixty-two 
leagues from the pueblo of San Bernardino, and through- 
out that distance had found these people or others similar 
to them. 

The Spanish soldiery rested for a week among the 
Tanpachoas, whenceforth the march lay again to the 
northward, January 15, 1583. By the twenty-sixth the 
route was directly north. They had reached the vicinity 
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of Old Fort Thorn, above Hatch, for it is near this place 
that the river changes its course and comes directly from 
the north. On their right lay the Sierra de los Caballos 
and on the left the Mimbres mountains. They saw 
smoke columns rising from the peaks “ on the opposite 
side ’’ of the river, probably the Mimbres, if the soldiers 
were on the east bank of the Rio Grande, otherwise the 
Sierra de los Caballos. Finally on the last day of the 
month they found an abandoned pueblo with the houses 
in ruins, and the next day they reached a pueblo from 
which the inhabitants had fled. They named it San 
Felipe. It was situated in the San Marcial region, per- 
haps near the site of the later Fort Craig. The Span- 
iards had reached the country of the Piro. 

While among the last of the Piro pueblos the party 
received the first definite news that Fathers Rodriguez 
and Lopez were dead. At the same time a difference of 
opinion arose in regard to proceeding with the trip. 
The decision, however, was to continue, and the first 
fruit of this plan was an excursion to the Magrias or 
Maguas pueblos some distance to the east. They found 
many pueblos, Obregon and Espejo say eleven, possibly 
the home of the eastern Piro and some of the eastern 
Tigua. These people were more warlike than any of 
those previously encountered. 

The Spaniards returned to the Rio Grande after an 
absence of three or four days and continued their ex- 
ploration up the river into the region of the Tigua 
pueblos. They reached Puala on February 17, where 
the two friars had been murdered, and they named it 
‘““Puala of the Martyrs.’’ The Indians had deserted 
their pueblos and sought safety on the tops of the Sandia 
mountains. They refused to listen to peace proposals. 
Consequently the soldiers continued their journey in 
order to verify rumors of other pueblos farther on. 
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Continuing northward they came to the Queres 
(Keres) nation and stopped near the pueblo of Cachiti, 
clearly Cochiti. The people were friendly and eagerly 
bartered buffalo-skins for trinkets of iron and other 
articles. A day was spent here, and then they went to 
Ziaquebos, as Luxan calls it, doubtless Sia. They took 
possession of it for the king of Spain on February 26 or 
27, and spent those days in learning about the customs 
of the people. Jemez (Emixis) was not visited, as has 
been assumed on the basis of Espejo’s statements. 
Luxan makes that quite clear. 

Now they set out for Zufi, having obtained a guide 
from Sia, and on March 4 reached a lagoon, near the site 
of the present Laguna. Here they heard of Acoma, and 
so about half of the party made a detour of four leagues 
to visit that remarkable pueblo. Its position upon its 
high rocky cliff has always excited the admiration of 
visitors. The Acomans were friendly, danced for them, 
and gave their guests many presents. As they returned 
they were impressed by the irrigation canals and dams 
and cultivated fields along the San José river near 
Acomita, where they raised their crops. It occasioned 
much admiration, for it looked as though they might 
have been the work of Spaniards, says the chronicler. 

On March 8 the party took up the trail for Zuni, going 
by way of the present Laguna, Grant, and Guadalupe 
or Zuni canon, across the Zuni mountains, and past El 
Morro or Inscription Rock to Malaque (Matsaki), the 
first of the Zuni pueblos. ‘They reached it on March 14, 
and then went to Hawikuh the next day where they 
stayed till April 7, well taken care of by the Indians. 
The things that particularly aroused their interest were 
the kivas, the cotton blankets, and the fact that Coronado 
had been there. 

While at Hawikuh some of the soldiers decided to 
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visit a province called Mohose, the present Hopi coun- 
try. But a number of the others, including Father 
Beltran, wanted to go back to Nueva Vizcaya, and these 
remained for the time being in Zuni. Espejo with the 
other nine men thus left for Mohose, accompanied by 
some friendly Indians from Zuni. On April 17, they 
found a pueblo which had been attacked and destroyed 
by Coronado, but its name has not been preserved. 
Luxan’s account makes it clear that this was the first 
pueblo seen by Captain Tovar and his men from Coro- 
nado’s army, and not Aguato (Awatobi) as has hereto- 
fore been accepted. It was situated a league from 
Aguato. On this occasion these Indians were peaceful 
and treated the Spaniards generously. 

The little party marched on pretentiously with un- 
furled flag and in turn visited Aguato, Gaspe (Walpi), 
Comupaui (Shongopovi), Majanani (Mishongnovi), 
and Olalla (Oraibi). In each they took possession for 
Spain with the customary salvo of harquebus shots. 
They observed and recorded much about the customs of 
these people, and then returned to Aguato. Here they 
decided to seek some distant mines of which rumors had 
been received from the Indians. But as it was deemed 
inexpedient to take the entire camp following on this trip, 
five men returned to Zuni with it while the other five went 
in search of the mines. Both parties left Aguato on 
April 30. 

The exploration party included Espejo and Luxan, the 
chronicler, and three others. They marched generally in 
a westward direction, crossed the Little Colorado, passed 
in the vicinity of Flagstaff, and then came to the Rio de 
las Parras, perhaps Sycamore Creek. The mines were 
found near a stream named E! Rio de los Reyes, doubt- 
less the Verde, but were worthless, not a trace of silver 
being found. Thus speaks Luxan. Espejo, on the con- 
trary, claims they were rich. 
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In view of the disappointing discovery the party 
started back on May 9, and on the 17th they reached the 
Zuni pueblo of Halona and found the rest of their com- 
panions. The westward trip from Aguato and back to 
Halona had lasted exactly eighteen days. It is unlikely 
that they reached Bill Williams Fork in western Arizona 
as has been assumed in the past on the basis of Espejo’s 
more general narrative. 

Disagreement now arose as to their future plans. 
Father Beltran’s group was eager to return to Mexico, 
while Espejo’s following was ready for further explora- 
tion in search of mines. No compromise could be 
reached, and thus after some disturbance in which the 
alférez mayor, who had so far been loyal, joined Father 
Beltran’s faction, they parted. The chronicler Luxan 
went with Espejo’s division, hence our record deals with 
the final exploration of the province and we lose sight of 
the returning band. 

Espejo and his eight followers directed their way back 
to the Tigua pueblos on the Rio Grande. On the way 
they found Acoma in rebellion and they lost a servant 
belonging to Luxan. He had fled with some others. 
The Acomans had sought to rob him, it appeared, and 
had fatally wounded him. Hostilities prevailed after 
this, but a peace was patched up by which the Indians 
were to restore a Hopi woman belonging to Barreto, who 
had escaped from him during the fight, and the Spaniards 
were to return a girl taken from them. But the natives 
conceived a wicked plan, says Luxan. ‘They had already 
sent the Hopi maiden home, so they replaced her with 
one of their own women in disguise. Their scheme was 
to recover their own relative without giving the Span- 
iards anything in return. ‘The plot was aided by the 
interpreter of the Spaniards, a woman of Miranda’s, 
who also wanted to escape. But the trick was discov- 
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ered before the supposed exchange took place and fight- 
ing thus broke out in which Barreto received several 
wounds and lost his woman in the bargain. Luxan tells 
the story with much gusto. 

After this diversion the party set out for the Tiguas, 
and they reached the Rio Grande below Puala on June 
19. Everywhere the Indians were hostile. They re- 
fused to give the Spaniards any food, and therefore the 
soldiers while at Puala seized and garroted some of them 
and set fire to the pueblo. Following this they went 
north to the Queres where they were treated with respect 
and they remained there till June 26. They stopped at 
the pueblo of Catiete (San Felipe), and evidently set out 
from that place on their way to the mines of Santa 
Catalina. The exact route followed is problematical. 
It is possible that it lay eastward from San Felipe up the 
Arroyo del Tunque, through the pass between the Ortiz 
and San Pedro mountains, and across the Galisteo basin 
to Pecos. Or it may have been farther to the north in 
the region of the Santa Fé river and thence to Pecos. 
Seemingly it could not have been farther north, as has 
been assumed on the basis of Espejo’s statements. 
Luxan’s description, complicated as it is, hardly permits 
of that much interpretation, and his record is the most 
definite and reliable that we have. In any case they 
reached Siqui (Pecos), and succeeded in getting some 
food through force. 

From Pecos the return journey was finally begun, not 
by way of the Rio Grande, but down the Rio de las Vacas 
(Pecos). ‘They continued till they reached the territory 
of the Jumano Indians, who guided them by a good route 
to the pueblo of San Bernardino near the mouth of the 
Conchos, and thence made their way to the Valle de San 
Bartolomé, about nine leagues from Santa Barbara, 
which they reached on September 10, according to 
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Luxan’s journal, or September 20, according to Espejo, 
which is possibly a copyist’s error. 

The most trustworthy and detailed source for the 
Espejo expedition is the journal of Diego Pérez de 
Luxan, of which a translation is herein given.? The docu- 
ment is in the Archivo General de Indias (1—1-3/22) 
in Seville, Spain, where are also a number of other docu- 
ments bearing on this exploration. Our work is based 
on a photostat copy in the library of the Museum of the 
American Indian, Heye Foundation, New York City, and 
was obtained through the courtesy of Mr. F. W. Hodge, 
at whose suggestion we began this task. In order to 
make doubly sure of some passages where the hand- 
writing is dificult we used also the copy in the Ayer Col- 
lection of the Newberry Library, Chicago, which was 
made in Spain some years ago. We are therefore con- 
fident that the Spanish text as we have it is accurate. 

Luxan’s journal is especially important because it is a 
day-by-day record of what took place during the entire 
period of the expedition. None of the other accounts 
written after the completion of the journey can compare 
with it as to reliability. 

One other independent and valuable account of this ad- 
venture, recently made available in English, is found in 
Baltasar de Obregon’s History of 16th Century Explora- 
tions in Western America, pp. 315-341. Obregon pro- 


® Little is known of Luxan save his participation in this entrada. His 
son, who bore the same name, stated in a relation of his services that his 
father was appointed lieutenant-governor of Nuevo Leon in 1584, in order 
to make some mining discoveries in the north at his own expense. While 
engaged in this work he founded the town of Almadén. Later the 
viceroy appointed him to investigate some crimes made by certain cap- 
tains who had made an entrada on the Pecos river. He brought them 
back as prisoners. This probably refers to the expedition of Captain 
Juan Morlete who went up the Pecos to bring back Castafio de Sosa from 
his unlicensed entry of the country, 1590-1591, but Morlete, not Lux4n, 
was in command. See Henry R. Wagner, The Spanish Southwest, 132. 
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cured his information regarding Espejo’s experiences 
from Bernardino de Luna, one of the soldiers in that 
party, and he included it in his relation of the northern 
frontier written in 1584, as he sought the honor of be- 
coming the conqueror of New Mexico. 

The account of the Espejo expedition which has here- 
tofore been accepted as standard is a report written by 
Espejo himself immediately after the return from New 
Mexico and while he was still at San Bartolomé, in 
October, 1583. It is thus a contemporary source of the 
highest value; but Espejo’s memory was not able to keep 
all the details of his experiences in order, hence he made 
some confusions and omissions. Where the various ac- 
counts differ it is accordingly obvious that we have ac- 
cepted Luxan’s testimony as the most authoritative on the 
subject. 

Espejo’s own narrative has been printed in the famous 
set of Pacheco and Cardenas, Coleccion de documentos 
inéditos, vol. XV, 151-191, Madrid, 1871, together with 
a letter to the viceroy written at San Bartolomé, October, 
1583, and one to the king, dated at San Salvador, April 
23, 1584, and other documents. Espejo’s report is in 
the form of a letter by himself to Francisco Diaz de 
Vargas and appears in the “ Expediente sobre el ofreci- 
miento que hace Francisco Diaz de Vargas, de ir al 
Nuevo Mexico, y refiere la historia de este descubri- 
miento, con documentos que acompanan.—Ano de 1584.” 
It begins thus: ‘“ Relacion del viage, que yo, Antonio de 
Espexo, ciudadano de la ciudad de Mexico, natural de la 
ciudad de Cordoba, hice, con catorce soldados y un re- 
ligioso de la orden de Sant Francisco 4 las provincias del 
Nuevo Mexico, a quien puse por nombre la Nueva 
Andalucia, 4 contemplacion de mi patria, en fin del afio de 
mil e quinientos ochenta e dos.’ ‘Two copies of this ac- 
count, which vary only in typographical details, are con- 
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tained in the above volume. An English translation of 
this narrative was published by Professor Herbert E. 
Bolton in his Spanish Exploration in the Southwest, with 
other Espejo documents, pp. 161-195, New York, 1916. 

Another version of Espejo’s own story, entitled ‘“ El 
Viaje que hizo Antonio de Espejo en el aio de ochenta y 
tres; el qual con sus companeros descubrieron una tierra 
en que hallaron quinze Provincias todas Ilenas de pueblos 

.”’, was published by Juan Gonzalez de Mendoza in 
his Historia de las cosas mas notables, Ritos y costumbres 
del gran Reyno de la China, . . . Madrid, 1586. A 
French translation appeared in Paris in the same year. 
Richard Hakluyt, the English historian, incorporated it 
in The Principal Navigations, Voiages, Traffiques and 
Discoueries of the English Nation, in 1598-1600. Vol. 
Ill. (There is an excellent bibliographical discussion of 
these works in H. R. Wagner’s The Spanish Southwest, 
1542-1794, Berkeley, 1924.) 

A translation of Espejo’s narrative was printed in 
England, probably in 1587, with the following title: 
“New Mexico. Otherwise, The Voiage of Anthony of 
Espeio, who in the yeare 1583. with his company, dis- 
couered a Lande of 15. Provinces, .... Translated 
out of the Spanish copie printed first at Madreel, 1586. 
and afterward at Paris, in the same yeare. Imprinted 
at London for Thomas Cadman.” ‘The translator of 
the document prefaced it by an epistle entitled: “‘ To my 
verie louing freend maister Henrie Anderson Merchant.” 
It is dated at ‘London this 13. Aprill 1587. Your 
louing freend, A. F.”” Hubert Howe Bancroft, in his 
Arizona and New Mexico, 80-91, made extensive use of 
the Espejo documents in Mendoza’s Historia de la 
China and in the Col. Doc. Inéd.; but he did not know 
of the English translation of 1587, nor of course of the 
documents discovered in recent years. 
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In the annotation to Luxan’s journal we have used the 
independent accounts, since they supplement each other. 
The 1587 English translation has little historical value, 
but it is a bibliographical gem, only one known copy 
being in existence. It rests among the treasures of the 
Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery at San 
Marino, California. Mr. F. W. Hodge issued a beauti- 
ful reprint of this book in 1928 in a limited edition.” 

We have sought, in the following translation, to give 
an accurate and readable rendering rather than a para- 
phrase of Luxan’s story. It is also supplemented by 
notes which we feel will be helpful to a clearer under- 
standing of the expedition, and its significance in the 
early history of Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, and the 
adjacent regions in northern Mexico. 

A few technical observations may clarify our pro- 
cedure. The subheads were not a part of Luxan’s 
manuscript, but were added as a summary by some scribe 
for the benefit of the king or the Council of the Indies. 
Hence both Spaniards and Indians are referred to in the 
third person, which is sometimes confusing. These 
headings appear as marginal notes in the original, but 
have been inserted in the text for the sake of convenience. 

We have translated the word manta as blanket; vara 
as yard; dlamos as poplars; and gallinas as turkeys, 
which is here the correct form. We have spelled the 
word Conchos with the final ‘‘ os,” though the manu- 
script sometimes has “‘as.”” The word ciénaga (marsh) 
has been left generally in the Spanish. 

During the course of our labors we have been en- 
couraged by a number of friends, and it is a particular 
pleasure to recognize their good will and assistance by 
including their names in this place. Mr. F. W. Hodge 


10 Some interesting comments on this little book may be read in the 
Hispanic American Historical Review, VII, 576-577 (November, 1928). 
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of the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Founda- 
tion, New York, has permitted us most generously to 
draw upon his wide experience and learning. Mr. H. R. 
Wagner of San Marino, California, whose counsel we 
have often sought, never turned us away empty-handed. 
Professor Herbert E. Bolton of the University of Cali- 
fornia has encouraged us with his accustomed enthusiasm. 
Professor Owen C. Coy of the University of Southern 
California and Director of the California State Histori- 
cal Association has aided in the preparation of the maps. 
Miss Edna Bouldin of New Mexico has communicated 
local information on the Rio Grande country, and Mr. 
Louis Schellbach contributed the design and drawing of 
the seal of the Society. Finally, we acknowledge our 
indebtedness also to those who have given so generously 
of their original photographs that many of them must 
be reserved for reproduction in later volumes. Those 
which appear herein are duly accredited in the list of 
illustrations. 
GEORGE P. HAMMOND, 
AGAPITO REy. 
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NOTE ON FRANCISCO DOMINGUEZ, 
COSMOGRAPHER 


On December 30, 1581, the geographer Francisco 
Dominguez wrote to Philip II from Mexico City asking 
the King to compel the Viceroy Martin Enriquez to send 
to the King a description of New Spain which Domin- 
guez had made, based on one commenced by Dr. Fran- 
cisco Hernandez. He claimed that the Viceroy had 
appropriated the charts and descriptions which required 
many months of labor and considerable expense. Do- 
minguez says that this work was in “ ocho vitelas de 
Flandes.” We do not know what was the outcome of 
this petition. 

Leon Pinelo, in his Epitome de la Biblioteca oriental 
y occidental, Madrid, 1737, col. 1409, says that Fran- 
cisco Dominguez went to America in 1570 by order of 
the Council of the Indies to prepare a Descripcion de 
Nueva Espana, and that he sent it very complete, to- 
gether with that of China and other provinces. See 
Coleccion de Documentos inéditos para la Historia de 
Espana, Madrid, 1842, vol. 1, pp. 379-384. 
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FACSIMILE OF THE FIRST PAGE OF LUXAN’S JOUR 


Al. 


EXPEDITION INTO NEW MEXICO MADE 
BY ANTONIO DE ESPEJO IN 
THE YEAR 1582 


I, Martin de Pedrosa, royal notary, being ordered by 
his lordship, the Count of Monterey, viceroy of this New 
Spain, to search among the papers of Francisco Domin- 
guez, cosmographer of the king our lord, for those re- 
lating to New Mexico, which I did, state that among 
those which I sought I discovered a relation of the fol- 
lowing tenor. . 


Two friars and thirteen companions set out from the - 
Valle de San Gregorio, November 10, 1582. 


In the name of God our Lord and that of the Virgin 
Mary, His holy Mother: We set out from the Valle de 
San Gregorio * on Saturday, at nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, on the tenth day of November of the year 1582, the 
very reverend Father Fray Pedro de Heredia, Fray 
Bernardino Beltran,” of the Order of Saint Francis, An- 
tonio de Espejo, Diego Pérez de Luxan, his brother 


1Espejo and Obregon state that they started from the Valle de San 
Bartolomé, which was identical with the present Allende and was sit- 
uated on the Rio Valle Allende. San Gregorio was eight miles: north- 
west of San Bartolomé on the Rio Parral (see map). Cf. L. Fletcher, 
“On the Mexican Meteorites,” Mineralogical Magazine and Journal 
of the Mineralogical Society, London, August, 1890, 124, 131. The men 
were provided with 115 horses and mules, some servants, and a supply of 
arms and other necessaries by Espejo, who was a man of some means. 
See the “ Account of the Journey to the Provinces and Settlements of 
New Mexico, 1583,” written by Espejo himself. It is translated by Pro- 
fessor Herbert E. Bolton in his Spanish Exploration in the Southwest, 
168 ff., New York, 1916. It will be cited hereafter as “ Espejo’s Narra- 
tive.’ Cf. also Hammond, George P., and Rey, Agapito, Obregén’s 
History of 16th Century Explorations in Western America, 316, Los 
Angeles, 1928. 
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Gaspar de Luxan, Bernardino de Luna,* Gregorio Her- 
nandez, Miguel Sanchez Valenciano,* his son Miguel 
Sanchez Nebado, his nephew Cristobal Sanchez, Pedro 
Hernandez de Almansa, Juan de Frias, Francisco Bar- 
reto, Alonso de Miranda, and Juan Fernandez,° in order 
to go with the said friars to congregate the native In- 
dians and to preach the Sacred Teachings. And al- 
though the authorities of the mines of Santa Barbara 
hindered us so that we should not go on the said expedi- 
tion, we had a permit which the said Father Fray Pedro 
showed, from Juan Ibarra, lieutenant-governor of Nueva 
Vizcaya, that all the people who wished could go with 
the said Father Fray Pedro de Heredia.® 

On that day we marched three leagues down the San 


2 Father Beltran was from Durango, the capital of Nueva Vizcaya. 
“Espejo’s Narrative,” 169. The name of Father Heredia is omitted by 
Espejo in his account, though Obregon includes it. 

3 Baltasar de Obregén got his information of the Espejo expedition 
from this soldier. “He (Luna) gave me the account of the entire expe- 
dition and the discoveries made by Antonio de Espejo and his com- 
panions.” Obregén’s History, 333, 340. 

4 Valenciano also brought along his wife, his oldest son Lazaro San- 
chez, and two smaller ones. He had returned for them when some delay 
in the departure of the force afforded him the opportunity to do so. 
Infra, 47-48. 

5Luxan here omits the name of one soldier, Juan Lopez de Ibarra, 
but gives it later. Espejo says he took along “a religious and fourteen 
soldiers,” and gives their names. ‘“Espejo’s Narrative,” 170, 195. In 
the various reports on the expedition the names of the men agree in all 
cases, but Espejo remains silent regarding the friars other than Father 
Beltran. 

® Espejo says nothing of this, merely noting that Captain Juan de 
Ontiveros, alcalde mayor of Cuatro Ciénagas, seventy leagues east of 
Santa Barbara, “ gave his order and commission” to enter the new land. 
“Espejo’s Narrative,” 169-170. Obregén, on the contrary, states that 
Espejo had a commission “from the authorities of Santa Barbola,” and 
goes on to say that they helped the expedition as much as possible. A 
little later, when Father Heredia was forced to turn back, Obregon re- 
ports that Heredia gave to “ Father Bernaldino Beltran and Antonio de 
Espejo a commission granted him by Juan de Ibarra, lieutenant-gov- 
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Gregorio river, where that night a Franciscan friar 
named Fray Luis arrived with letters from the custodian 
for Father Fray Pedro de Heredia, in which he ordered 
the latter under threat of penalty to abandon the ex- 
pedition and to turn back, because Father Fray Luis and 
the two other friars’ who accompanied him had been 
chosen for New Tlaxcala.® 

When the companions saw that if Father Fray Pedro 
de Heredia turned back we could not proceed with the 
journey and that we were ruined, because some of us had 
spent our estates, we entreated Father Fray Pedro not 
to desert or abandon us, for he could appreciate how 
much the expedition had cost us. To this he answered 
in writing, as we requested, that he would come with us. 
Then Father Fray Luis stated that he and the other two 
friars who had come would accompany us because they 
had permission from their prelate, and [he asked] ° that 
one of the men return with him so that he could go back 
with them. Thus Diego Pérez de Luxan went back with 
him. 

When Miguel Sanchez Valenciano saw the opportunity 


ernor of New Vizcaya, by which he was given authority to penetrate 
and explore, and subdue the Conchos Indians and other nations near 
them, and bound the magistrates of the said jurisdiction to aid and sup- 
port Father Pedro de Heredia on his mission. He also left Father 
Bernaldino Beltran in charge to minister the sacraments, asking the 
party to march slowly so that he could overtake it.” Obregén’s History, 
316, 317- 

7Fray Juan Bautista and Fray Francisco de San Miguel. See the 
third paragraph below. 

8 New Tlaxcala of course refers to New Mexico. Espejo says nothing 
of these bickerings among the friars. In view of his desire to become 
the conqueror of New Mexico this can easily be understood, since such 
troubles might prejudice his appeal to the king for royal favor. Obregén 
states that they were overtaken by other friars bringing orders for Father 
Heredia to return, which he did, expecting to overtake the party again. 
Obregén’s History, 317. 

® The reference is to Fray Luis. They returned to San Gregorio. 
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which was presented he returned for his wife to the 
Valle de San Bartolomé where he had left her. Here 
he sold what was left of his possessions in order to com- 
plete his equipment. 

While the three newly arrived friars, Fray Luis, Fray 
Juan Bautista, and Fray Francisco de San Miguel, were 
in the aforesaid valley preparing to go on the expedition 
on the following Monday, twelfth of the said month, 
there came on this said day Father Fray Pedro from the 
place where the party had remained,” for he did not 
notify anyone of his departure. The newly arrived 
friars were not in accord in regard to the other friars 
accompanying us, so they decided to write to their 
custodian. 

Seeing that the delays were many, and especially be- 
cause Domingo de Ygarza came from Guadiana on this 
day with letters from Senor Juan de Ibarra, lieutenant- 
governor, in which he wrote to Father Fray Pedro de 
Heredia to wait ten or twelve days and that he would 
bring him a license from his custodian, and that he ™ 
might give the commission of captain to whomsoever he 
wished in order to enter and discover new lands, for that 
reason Father Fray Pedro de Heredia told Diego Pérez 
de Luxan and Miguel Sanchez to proceed slowly with the 
expedition and that he would overtake them. 

The next day Diego Pérez de Luxan and Miguel 
Sanchez left, the latter bringing along his wife, Casilda 
de Amaya, and his oldest son Lazaro Sanchez, and two 
smaller ones, one three and one-half years old named 
Pedro, and another twenty months old named Juan. 
They overtook us and brought a key for Father Fray 


10 That is, he had evidently gone back to San Gregorio from the place 
down the river to which the party had proceeded before these difficulties 
arose. 

11 Father Heredia. 
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Bernardino for the sacred vestments with which he was 
asked to minister the holy sacraments to us. 

The party left the above-mentioned place on the 
twelfth day of the said month. We went down the 
river? four leagues to a place which we named Los 
Alamos. 

We left this place on the thirteenth of the month and 
proceeded four leagues down the river. This place we 
named Los Charcos Hondos, because they resemble 
lakes. 

We set out from this place on the fourteenth of the 
month and marched four leagues down the said river to 
a place which we named La Barranca. 


After marching eighteen leagues they [the Spaniards | 
came to the Conchos river, very large, and settled by 
many naked people who cover themselves with rabbit 
skins. They [the Indians] are peaceful, fight with 
bow and arrow; they are timid. Some came to see 
them [the Spaniards] and brought a certain kind of 
bread and some rabbits in token of friendship. 


We left this place on the fifteenth of the month and 
went three leagues to a place one league beyond where 
the rivers San Gregorio, San Bartolomé, the Florido, and 
the Conchos unite. This Conchos river flows from the 
east toward the west, I mean from the west to the east. 
It is a large river and is settled by a large number of 
Conchos Indians,’* naked people, who cover themselves 


12 They were following the San Gregorio. Supra, 46-47. This was 
the same route taken by the Rodriguez expedition the year previous. Cf. 
Hammond, George P., and Rey, Agapito, The Gallegos Relation of the 
Rodriguez Expedition, 13 ff., Santa Fe, 1927. 

13 Espejo notes that his party set out northward and “ After two days’ 
march of five leagues each we found in some rancherias a large number 
of Indians of the Conchos nation, many of whom, to the number of more 
than a thousand, came out to meet us along the road we were travelling.” 
“Espejo’s Narrative,” 170. The word Conchos or Conchas is a general 
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with skins of rabbit and deer. They go about with their 
privy parts uncovered, except the women who cover their 
privy parts with the said skins, though they keep the 
breasts uncovered. They live in peace and support 
themselves on fish, mesquite,** and mescal.* They make 


term applied to all the tribes along the Conchos river. Bandelier 
thought that the word was originally written “Conchas,” but that the 
spelling was perverted to “os” by Espejo. The first part of his state- 
ment_may be correct, but in 1581 it was written “os” by Gallegos. It 
is well known that the Spaniards were notoriously inconsistent in spell- 
ing proper names, since they spelled phonetically. See Bandelier, Adolph 
F. A., Final Report of Investigations among the Indians of the South- 
western United States, carried on mainly in the Years from 1880-1885; 
Benavides Memorial, note 12; Gallegos Relation, 13 ff. 

14 From Aztec mezquitl. The mesquite plant is native to the southern 
United States and extends south through Mexico and the Andean region 
to Chile and Argentina. Its botanic name is Prosopis glandulosa and P. 
juliflora. It reaches a height of 40 to 50 feet, the trunk dividing into 
many irregular crooked branches a short distance above the ground. 
The roots extend far into the soil, from 40 to 60 feet and more. If the 
water level is more than 60 feet away the plant becomes merely a small 
bush. The branches are covered with spines and the leaves are com- 
pound, with numerous leaflets. The fruit consists of long pods which 
remain closed at maturity. The wood is much used for railroad ties 
and fence-posts, for it is almost indestructible in contact with the soil. 

15 The manuscript gives the word in different forms, mescale, mascale, 
etc. Mescal (from Aztec mexcalli) was obtained from the fleshy leaf 
bases and trunk of the maguey or Agave americana. John Russell 
Bartlett, who served with the commission surveying the Mexican 
boundary in the years 1850-1853, describes how it was prepared. “A 
hole is first dug some ten or twelve feet in diameter, and about three 
feet deep, and is lined with stones. Upon this a fire is built and kept up 
until the stones are thoroughly heated. A layer of moist grass is then 
thrown upon the stones, and on this are piled the bulbs of the maguey, 
which vary in size, from one’s head to a half bushel measure, re- 
sembling huge onions. These are again covered with a thicker layer of 
grass; and the whole is allowed to remain until they are thoroughly 
baked...” After this the outer skin was stripped off and the mescal 
was then sweet and rather pleasant to the taste. It was widely used 
over a large part of the Southwest. Personal Narrative of Explorations, 
I, 290-292, New York, 1854; Hodge, F. W., Handbook of Indians North 
of Mexico, I, 845-846, Washington, 1907; Curtis, E. S., The North 
American Indian, 1, 15-19. 
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it [the mescal] from the lechugilla ** of a tree resembling 
maguey. It is a small (tree). They fight with bows 
and arrows; the people are timid. In this place some 
came to see us and brought us mescal and a few rabbits 
in token of friendship.* 

We left this place on the eighteenth of the month and 
traveled three leagues down the Conchos river.1® We 
named this place El Mesquital. 

We set out from here on the nineteenth of the month. 
We marched four leagues down the river to a place 
which we named El Bado. Here many Conchos Indians, 
dressed like the others previously encountered, came to 
meet us peacefully. 

We left this place on the twentieth of the month and 
went on this day three leagues down the river to a small 
gorge. 

From here we departed on the twenty-first of the 
month and proceeded three leagues down the river. 
This place we named El Mohino. Indians similar to 
the others came to meet us here. 

On the twenty-second of the month we left this spot 
and continued three leagues down the river. We named 
this place Los Sauces, because of the willow trees and 
because the river was densely covered with poplar groves. 


Farther on they met more naked Conchos people who 
came peacefully and brought fish and other things. 


We left this place on the twenty-third of the month. 


16 The word “lechugilla” (lechuguilla) was evidently used because 
of the leafy parts of the maguey. 

17 Espejo reports that they erected crosses for the Conchos Indians 
and explained matters of the faith to them, and when they left the 
Indians accompanied them for six days. “Espejo’s Narrative,” 171. 
His account, it should be observed, is much more general and indefinite 
than Luxdn’s, though they do naturally complement each other. 

18 The party did not follow the river at all times, but they invariably 
returned to it. 
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We marched four leagues and came to the San Pedro 
river, which flows from west to east.2® This is a river 
which carries a small volume of water and during some 
periods of the year, in the dry season, it does not flow. 
It contains abundant fish, because it has large pools. It 
is thickly settled by Concha people, naked like the rest. 
This river flows into the Conchos. We were met there 
by native Indians who brought us fish, tecomates,”” and 
xicaras,?* and we gave them of what we brought along. 

We left this San Pedro river on the twenty-fourth of 
the month and on this day we marched two leagues and 
camped at the afore-mentioned Conchos river, at a place 
called Ei Xacal.”* This place is named El Xacal because 
Lope de Aristi, captain from Santa Barbara, took cap- 
tives there and in order that the people should not get 
wet he built a hut (xacal) where they remained until they 
returned with them to Santa Barbara. ‘There we found 
a cross. Captain Xamuscado had been buried in this 
place.** Conchos Indians, naked as the former, came to 
meet us there peacefully. 

We set out from this place on the twenty-fifth of the 
month and marched five leagues over difficult mountain 


19 The San Pedro river is a western branch of the Conchos. 

20 Tecomates (Aztec tecomatl) were vessels made from gourds. 

21 Jicaras (Aztec xicalli) were small vessels made from gourds. The 
word is also used to denote a’ pitch covered, bottle-like receptacle of 
basketry for use as a canteen. It was from this that the Jicarilla Apache 
got their popular name. Cf. Hodge, Handbook, I, 631-632. 

22 Professor Bolton says they crossed the Conchos at El Xacal, though 
there is no direct statement to that effect either in Espejo’s or in Luxan’s 
account. See “Espejo’s Narrative,” 174 n. Xacal, from Aztec xacalli, 
a brush or thatched cabin. 

28 According to Gallegos, Chamuscado was buried thirty leagues 
from Santa Barbara. Luxdn’s figures make it forty leagues from their 
starting point. Gallegos continues: “He was buried ... in a designated 
place, on a route and place that had to be crossed” in going to New 
Mexico. Gallegos Relation, 55. Perhaps Professor Bolton assumed 
from this passage that they crossed the stream at the point referred to. 
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roads. We halted for the night near a small waterhole. 
There was no water for the horses, nor firewood, and on 
this account we named the place El Paraje Seco.* 

We left here on the twenty-sixth of the month and on 
this day went six leagues to a place named La Chorrera. 
It was given this name because in the high lands were 
many pools and waterholes. There is a stream in this 
place and the water falls from above as if through a 
channel, but scatters in many directions. We rested 
here a few days because the animals were tired out. 


They located mines which seemed good but which they 

did not claim as there were no mountains nearby. 

We left this place on December 1 and marched three 
leagues to a gorge where there were several waterholes. 
In this locality, and close to these pools, within two 
leagues, are large numbers of mines of promise. We 
did not claim them because there were no mountains in 
the neighborhood. 


Ten or twelve Conchos Indians came out to meet them 
peacefully and went away with them. 

We departed from this locality and went to the 
Conchos river on the second of the month and marched 
three leagues. This place we named El Calabazal, be- 
cause there were many fields of abundant calabashes 
which they had gathered. Conchos Indians like the 
others came to meet us there and ten or twelve of them 
accompanied us. 

We left this place on the third day of the month and 
marched two leagues to the Conchos river. We did not 
travel farther on account of the swollen stream. This 
place we named La Barreta, because the native Indians 
stole a small bar from us. 

We left this place on the fourth of the month and 


24 Cf. note 18. 
5 
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traveled four leagues by a road over which the native 
Indians took us to a marsh where there were some water- 
holes. We named this place La Ciénaga Llana. 


They entered the land of the Passaguates Indians, naked 
and warlike. By means of the interpreters which they 
brought along they [the Indians] came peacefully and 
told them that the Patarabueyes nation was awaiting 
them in order to fight. 


We set out from this place on the fifth of the month 
and went four leagues to the Conchos river. On cross- 
ing the boundary of the Conchos we entered the land of 
the Passaguates,”* warlike people, naked like the Conchos 
and friends of the Conchos and Patarabueyes, because 
they speak all three languages. We named this place 
El Puerto de la Raya de los Conchos. On this day 
native Passaguates people came to see us here.” By 
means of the Conchos interpreters that we brought along 
and a boy named Juan, a Patarabuey native, belonging 
to Diego Pérez de Luxan, they came peacefully and 
warned us that the Patarabueyes Indians were awaiting 
us in order to fight with us. We took this as a joke. 


They came to a Patarabueyes rancheria in revolt. At 
midnight they attacked the horses and killed three and 
wounded six or seven. 


We departed from this locality on the sixth of the 
month and marched four leagues and came to a rancheria 
of the Patarabueyes. This name Patarabueyes was 


25 Of the Pasaguates or Passaguates we know no more than is told 
by the explorers of the period. They are not included in Hodge’s 
Handbook because they are not known to be related to any tribe of the 
United States extending into Mexico. 

26 Espejo is very brief at this point, merely noting that “At the end 
of these six days [which he states must have been twenty-four leagues] 
we found another nation of Indians called Pazaguantes,....” 
“Espejo’s Narrative,” 171. 
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made up by the soldiers when people from this same 
rancheria were taken by Mateo Gonzalez, chieftain of 
Juan de Cubia, captain from the mines of Santa Barbara, 
because this very nation which they named Patarabueyes 
are called also Otomoacos.** We found this settlement 
up in arms. ‘That night at midnight they attacked our 
horses through some dense mesquite groves and killed 
three of our horses, two belonging to Diego Pérez de 
Luxan and one to Miguel Sanchez Valenciano, and 
wounded six or seven others. Owing to the alertness of 
the guards who watched over the horses and the stock no 
more nor greater damage was done that night. Much 
care was exercised with the camp and animals thence- 
forward. 

On the following morning there were many opinions in 
regard to punishing them. So it was decided to watch 
them and not harm them if they submitted peacefully, 
otherwise they were to be punished. Forthwith four 
Conchos Indian servants of those who came in our serv- 
ice went to watch [them], and one hour later one of 
them came back saying that the Indians had spent the 
night in a gorge and that they were ascending the sierra. 
In view of this five soldier companions, Diego Pérez 
de Luxan, Gregorio Hernandez, Francisco Barreto, 
Cristobal Sanchez, and Juan de Frias went there, as the 
other spies were carrying on a bow-and-arrow fight with 
the said Otomoacos. When they reached the foot of a 
very high ridge which the Indians had climbed they 
looked for a place of ascent, but found none. They 
shouted to them through an interpreter brought by Diego 


27 According to Gallegos their name was “ Amotomanco.” Obregon 
has the following statement: “They next reached the Patazagueyes, 
among themselves called Jamana, who live along the same rivers, the 
Conchas and Del Norte, which the discoverers named Guadalquivir.” 
Cf. Gallegos Relation, 16; Obregén’s History, 317. 
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Pérez de Luxan, a boy of about thirteen years, a native 
of this said rancheria. He was one of those taken by 
Matheo Gonzalez in the capture already mentioned and 
had been brought up by Pérez de Luxan. He was called 
Pedro and was of great utility in this province and others 
where he was understood, as the story will reveal. 

Thus the said Pedro shouted in his tongue telling them 
not to fear but to come down to be friends with the Chris- 
tians who did not wish to harm them. Then the chief- 
tain of the Otomoacos asked the interpreter who he was; 
and he told him who he was and whose son, exchanging 
many other questions and replies. They asked that a 
Christian come to the foot of the ridge and [said] that 
they would descend to see what they wanted. Then 
Diego Pérez de Luxan went to the base of the sierra with 
the interpreter, having taken off his helmet. The other 
companions remained within harquebus range. Four of 
the most important Indians came down full of suspicion, 
and Diego Pérez de Luxan gave them some tortillas and 
talked of peace with them. They agreed to return to 
the rancheria that afternoon, and thus some came. 


They were pacified by means of the interpreter. 

The next day, Saturday, the day of our Lady of De- 
cember, many people from among these natives came and 
were settled peacefully. We erected crosses for them 
and left signs stating that they remained pacified, but 
that those who might pass by should nevertheless be 
cautious. We told these natives that we wanted to kill 
them because they had killed our horses, but that the 
Father who accompanied us had begged us not to do it. 
They said they had not done it but the people at the junc- 
tion of the rivers called Del Norte and Conchos, along 
which we were traveling. Even though we knew very 
well that they were lying and that they had done it we 
were glad they tried to exculpate themselves. 
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The people are naked and use well prepared skins of the 
buffalo. The women wear scapularies, skirts, and 
cloaks of tanned skins from these cattle and wear their 
hair fastened. 


These people are naked and have their privy parts 
uncovered. They cover themselves with well tanned 
skins of the cibula (bison). These hides they tan and 
soften by beating them with stones until they are soft. 
They fight with bows and arrows. The bows are 
Turkish, all reinforced and very strong, and the strings 
are made from the sinews of the buffalo.”* For these 
people ordinarily go after the meat and skins where they 
[the buffalo] roam, which is about thirty leagues from 
this province. The women wear some sort of tanned 
deerskin bodices *® resembling scapularies which cover 
their breasts, and other tanned deerskins as skirts, carry- 
ing as cloaks tanned skins of the cattle. These people 
wear their hair long and tied to the head. The men 
have their hair cut very short, up to the middle of their 
heads, and from there up they leave it two fingers long 
and curl it with minium paint * in such a way that it re- 


28 Both Obregon and Luxan constantly speak of “Turkish bows,” but 
just what they mean is not certain. Purchas in His Pilgrimes, II, 1925, 
speaks of Turkish bows made of buffalo horns intermixed with sinews. 
But, as Mr. Hodge informs us, bows made up of pieces of bone or horn 
worked to shape and bound with thongs or sinew were not used by 
Indians to whom suitable wood was available. In the Southwest wood 
was plentiful, so perhaps Lux4n means that the wooden bow was bound 
at the grip with sinew to afford greater elasticity and strength. 

In this connection the following quotation is of interest. “ Bows were 
usually made of wood,” writes Mr. E. Douglas Branch, “but the best 
and strongest were made of pieces of bone and horn—buffalo, elk, or 
mountain sheep—spliced and glued together, and wrapped with sinews 
of buffalo. Strands of buffalo sinew made the bowstrings.” The Hunt- 
ing of the Buffalo, 29, New York, 1929. 

29TThe manuscript reads guepilexos, the equivalent of the modern 
huipil, from Aztec uipilli or uepilli. 

30 The Spanish reads: “y lo enrrigan con enbijes.” 
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sembles a small cap. They leave on the crown a large 
lock of hair to which they fasten feathers of white and 
black birds such as geese, cranes,** and sparrow-hawks. 
These people cultivate maize, beans, and calabashes, 
although very little in this rancheria. There are a large 
number of this people all along this Conchos river; they 
farm together.” 


Two caciques came forth peacefully. 


We left this place on the eighth of December and 
marched two and one-half leagues down the river. We 
took along some native Indians. We halted by this 
river and named the place La Paz, because on that after- 
noon two caciques came from the people at the junction 
of the rivers ** to find out whether we were coming in 
peace or in war. For this is a settlement of people dif- 
ferent from the Otomoacos and speak a different lan- 
guage, although they are friends and understand one 
another. They are all interrelated with one another 
and for this reason the whole province is called that 
of the Patarabueyes. They are called Abriaches.* 
They told us that the Otomoacos had sent word to them 


21The word is grullas. When Lieutenant J. W. Abert was recon- 
noitering in New Mexico during the Mexican war he saw the large 
grullas, or blue cranes, evidently the same bird as here mentioned by 
Luxan. Report of the Secretary of War, 30th Congress, rst Session, 
Senate Executive Documents, 23, p. 45, Washington, 1848. 

82 In the original it runs: “y todos 4 una mano siembran.” 

33 That is, from the junction of the Conchos and the Rio Grande. 

84 These tribes, Otomoacos, Patarabueyes, or Abriaches, were all 
Jumanos. “These Indians,” says Hodge, “are identified with several 
tribes or bands belonging to the Caddoan stock, including the Wichita, 
originally of Kansas, and the Tawehash or Taovayas of Texas, although 
in the case of the latter the Jumano are sometimes mentioned as a 
distinct people... .’ They lived along the Conchos and the Rio 
Grande. See Benavides Memorial, 272-275; Hodge, “The Jumano 
Indians,” Proc. Amer. Antiquarian Soc., April, 1910; Bolton, “The 
Jumano Indians, 1650-1771,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XV, 
66-84, July, rgrz. 
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that we were going to apprehend them, and on that ac- 
count they had all taken to the hills. We reassured 
them through Pedro the interpreter. The caciques 
knew him, because the previous year this boy had come to 
that province with one of our men named Gaspar de 
Luxan, brother of Diego Pérez de Luxan mentioned 
above. Being reassured they sent word to their pueblos 
that they were safe. 


They came to another rebellious rancheria and through 
an interpreter all the people came in peace and offered 
articles to the friars. 


We left this place on the ninth of the month and went 
three leagues to the Rio del Norte.** On the way we 
were met by a friendly Indian whom the Spaniards called 
Juan Cantor. He had been taken as an interpreter by 
Father Fray Agustin ** and on the way back he had 
remained there because it was his land. He was versed 
in the Mexican language; and was an uncle of the inter- 
preter we brought along and had other relatives. This 
Indian Juan Cantor was known by all the others in the 
party and so we were pleased to see him. 

This day we halted by the Rio del Norte, close to the 
rancheria of this Indian Juan Cantor. This rancheria 
resembled a pueblo as it was composed of flat-roofed 


35 This stream, the present Rio Grande, was given various names 
by the Spaniards. It was called Tiguex by the chroniclers of the 
Coronado expedition with the exception that Alvarado called it Nuestra 
Sefiora; it was named Guadalquivir or Nuestra Sefora de la Concepcién 
by the Rodriguez expedition, Tibuex by Obregén, Rio Bravo by Castafio 
de Sosa, both Rio Bravo and Rio del Norte by the followers of Juan 
de Ofiate. Hence Espejo, it will be seen, was the first to call it the Rio 
del Norte. (See p. 64.) Cf. Hodge’s note in Benavides Memorial, 213. 

36 Fray Agustin Rodriguez was the spiritual leader of the expedition 
of 1581-1582 which had reexplored the Pueblo country. Obregon says 
that Juan Cantor was ~*rsed iu the Mexican language and had been to 
New Mexico with the Rodriguez party. Obregdn’s History, 318. 
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houses half under and half above the ground. This 
pueblo we named San Bernardino. When we arrived 
there were only a few old Indians, as the others were in 
the sierra, owing to fear. After we had reassured them 
through the interpreter and the said Indian Juan Cantor 
all the people came down within half an hour, making 
musical sounds with their mouths similar to those of the 
flute. They kissed the hand of the Father named Fray 
Bernardino, whom we had along. And all, both old and 
young, offered everyone maize, beans, mescal, dry cala- 
bashes, gourd vessels, buffalo skins, and Turkish bows 
and arrows.” 

We found here a cross which had been erected by Fray 
Agustin when he passed through and we renewed it. 
We rested for eight days at this place because the mounts 
of some had become tired out, owing to the very cold 
weather, bad roads, and lack of pastures. We decided 
to go from there to the junction of the rivers to pacify 
those pueblos, especially some that were known by the 
interpreter and by Gaspar de Luxan, who the year before 
had been there by commission of Juan de la Parra, cap- 
tain of Indehe, to take captives, and had left them in 
peace.*® 


They came to a pueblo of the Abriaches nation where 
there was a cross ¢ erected the year before by Span- 
iards. They received them well and kissed the hand 
of the Father and gave maize, vegetables, and some 
blankets. 

Thus Diego Pérez de Luxan with four other soldiers 
and Father Fray Bernardino went down the river ac- 


37 Cf. note 28. 

88 The practice of enslaving the Indians in America prevailed 
throughout the early colonial period in spite of stringent laws against 
it by the kings of Spain. The entering wedge for the slave hunters was 
the permission given to capture Caribs, Cannibals, and the Chichi- 
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companied by many native Indians singing and dancing. 
On that day after marching five leagues they arrived at 
the junction of the rivers at a pueblo of the Abriaches 
nation where there was a cross t which Gaspar de 
Luxan and other soldiers of Juan de la Parra had 
erected the previous year. They received us well and 
kissed the hand of the said Father and offered maize, 
beans, and other vegetables, and a few native blankets 
and arrows. ‘The cacique of this pueblo was called Baij 
Sibiye. 

There were about six hundred persons in all, clothed, 

and in houses. 


There were in this pueblo about six hundred persons, 
young and old. These people have their houses, clothes, 
and arrows of the same type as the other Otomoacos 
Indians. From there we traveled about half a league 
farther on that day. We named the said pueblo Santo 
Tomas, and left a sign there so that if any Spaniards 
should pass by they would know that it was friendly. 


They reached a pueblo with a suburb and many flat- 
roofed houses. They kissed the hand of the Father 
and brought presents as in the others. They found 
another cross } similar to the previous one; this they 
had in a very well kept plaza. 


We went on this day, as previously stated, half a 
league farther to a pueblo situated on the opposite bank 
of the river which Chamuscado’s men called Del Norte.*® 


mecos (various tribes of hostile Indians), who were at war with the. 
Spaniards. Helps, Sir Arthur, The Spanish Conquest in America, IV, 
252-257. 

89 This seems to be an error; they called it the Guadalquivir. See 
note 35. Espejo’s party was on the north side of the Conchos and had 
reached the Rio Grande above the junction. Before going farther north 
they visited the Indians living at the junction of the rivers and also 
crossed the Rio Grande, inspecting the pueblos on the east side. 
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The pueblo was on a high ridge with many flat-roofed 
houses; below were many other houses forming a sort of 
suburb. Its cacique was called Casica Moyo. In this 
pueblo they kissed the hand of the Father and brought 
presents as in the others. They named this pueblo San 
Juan Evangelista. Here they found another cross f 
which the said Gaspar de Luxan and his companions had 
erected; this they had in a neatly kept plaza.*° 


They found another pueblo, larger than any heretofore; 
and the natives kissed the Father’s hand and brought 
presents like the rest. In all these pueblos they were 
received with much rejoicing and music similar to that 
of the flute but made with the mouth. The Indians 
of this pueblo are all farmers; even though they live in 
the pueblos they have their flat-roofed houses in their 
fields. Beside these three cities there are many others 
and many rancherias. 


They slept there that night and the next morning they 
went to another pueblo, the largest of all, whose 
cacique was called Q. Bisise and whom all other caciques 
respected. Here they kissed the hand of the said Father 
and brought gifts like the others. In all these pueblos 
they were received with much rejoicing and music which 
they made with their mouths as I have described above. 
In this pueblo and in all the others they told us of how 
Cabeza de Vaca and his two companions and a negro 
had been there. ‘The Indians of this city are all farm- 
ers, as the river is very appropriate for it, because it 
forms many damp islands and bays. And even though 
they live in the pueblos they have flat-roofed houses in 
their fields where they reside during harvest time. 


40 Espejo adds that these Indians who had been visited by Cabeza de 
Vaca seemed to have some knowledge of the Christian religion, for they 
pointed up to the heavens and called God “ Apalito,” and said “that it 
is He whom they recognize as their lord... .” ‘“ Espejo’s Narrative,” 
173. 
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In addition to these three cities there are many others 
and many rancherias along the river, all being settled, 
both up the Del Norte river as well as below the junction 
of the Del Norte and the Conchos. On this day they 
gave the name “ Santiago” to the pueblo of the cacique 
Q. Bisise and returned to the said camp at the pools 
of San Bernardino where the other companions had 
remained. 

The eight days that we rested at this camp and the 
others in which we rested on the journey were spent thus, 
owing to the exhaustion of the animals, as I have stated, 
and also in order to wait for Father Fray Pedro de 
Heredia. In this camp the native Indians, and espe- 
cially Juan Cantor, told us that the report that the friars 
were dead was false; that on the contrary they were 
alive, that the Conchos Indians who had brought the 
news had fled, and they had made that statement fearing 
they would be punished. In view of this Father Fray 
Bernardino requested us to go and help the friars and we 
offered ourselves for it. We did not wait for the said 
Father Fray Pedro, to avoid our supplies giving out.*? 


Antonio de Espejo elected as leader. 


As we had no chief to lead and govern us we as- 
sembled and elected from among ourselves one of the 
companions called Antonio de Espejo, as captain and 
chief magistrate,** in the name of his majesty the king 
Don Philip our lord, whom may God preserve. We took 
the oath of fealty to him, as is stated in the commission 
which we gave him. ‘Thus we began to prosecute the 
said expedition. 

41 Juan Cantor informed the Spaniards that one of the friars of the 
Rodriguez expedition had been killed but that “the other two were still 
alive.’ The Indians corroborated his testimony. Obregén’s History, 


318. 
42 The term is justicia mayor. See also ibid., 318-319. 
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We left this place of San Bernardino on the seven- 
teenth of the month of December, going up the river 
named Del Norte, to serve God our Lord and his 
majesty and to bring succor to the friars. This Rio del 
Norte we named El Rio Turbio because it is exceedingly 
muddy; it always flows northwest.** We followed it all 
the time, leaving it sometimes at a distance of a league, 
but we always stopped along it for the night except when 
by some pools formed by the freshet. It is a river that 
flows through a plain. It flows so quietly that it does 
not make any noise in spite of being very large in some 
places. It is three leagues in the widest part when it 
becomes swollen. It is such a river that all of these 
three leagues [in width] are covered with numerous 
groves of poplars and willows, there being in it very few 
willows or any other sort of trees. It is inhabited by 
naked people like the Otomoacos. These people always 
received us peacefully. In spite of this, however, and 
the fact that we always took along some of their people 
from one rancheria to another, we were on our guard 
and very cautious in watching our camp and stock. 


The Rio del Norte, which they named Turbio, is in- 
habited by naked people who always met them in 
friendly manner. 


This day we traveled three leagues to the eddy of this 
Rio Turbio. We named this place Pozo del Rio Turbio. 
Here we were met peacefully by people from the Oto- 
moacos who presented us of the things they had.** 


43’ The manuscript reads: “y corre siempre 4 el norueste,” obviously 
an error. See page 71, under date of January 26, where the true course 
of the river is mentioned. 

44 For the visit of the Rodriguez party to these Indians, see Gallegos 
Relation, 5, 16. These Otomoacos were Jumanos. 
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Farther on people came peacefully and gave them of 
what they had. 


We departed from this place on the nineteenth of the 
month and marched four leagues up the river and 
stopped at a place which we named La Daga. This 
river is lined mostly with trees resembling tornillo trees 
which produce a fruit like harquebus screws, yellowish 
in color, which has in between the twists some small seeds 
similar to those of the prickly pear.*® On this other 
bank of the river, on the hills, there is a quantity of small 
mesquite plants all along the river, so abundant that we 
no longer carried anything in our pack saddles but 
fodder. 

We left this place on the twentieth of the month and 
marched three leagues up this river to a place which we 
named E] Estrecho de Santo Tomas. It was given this 
name because the river narrows here and forms a strait. 
We rested in this location the following day which was 
the feast day of Saint Thomas, whom we considered and 
esteem as our patron saint, as it fell to our lot. 

We left this place on the twenty-second of the month 
and marched three leagues up the river to a place which 
we named Potreadero. 


Friendly people came forth to them. 


We set out from this place on the twenty-third of the 
month and proceeded five leagues to a place which we 


45 The Spanish reads: ‘Este rio ba poblado todo lo mas de unos 
arboles 4 manera de mesquites brabos que echa una fruta como tornillos 
de arcabuz que tiras a amerillo y entre las bueltas unos guesecillos como 
de tunas.” The mesquite brabo is the tornillo tree, a plant very similar 
to the mesquite. The latter is known as the Prosopis glandulosa and 
Prosopis juliflora, and the tornillo as the Prosopis pubescens. In Eng- 
lish the tornillo is often called the screw-bean or screw-pod mesquite 
from the fact that the pods are twisted into a dense screw-like spiral. 
Guesecillos means “little seeds.” In New Mexico, we are told, seeds 
are called guesos and not semillas. See note 14, p. 50. 
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named La Hoya. In this place we were met by peace- 
ful people of the language and dress of the Otomoacos. 

We left this place on the twenty-fourth of the month 
and traveled three leagues up the river to a place which 
we named La Alamedilla. The route all along this river 
is so rough and sandy and has so many thistles that there 
is not a league in the whole of it which one could call 
smooth. 

We left this place on the twenty-seventh of the month, 
because we rested during Christmas. On this day we 
marched four leagues up the river to a place which we 
named Las Bocas, because the river here came out be- 
tween two craggy ridges and again flowed between two 
others. 


They were met by friendly people who brought presents, 
the same as the others. 

We left this place on the twenty-eighth of the month 
and went three leagues up the river through a sierra to 
a place which we named La Sabana Llana. Here we 
were met by Indians from the same Otomoacos and they 
brought us presents the same as the others. 

We departed from this locality on the thirtieth of the 
month and proceeded three leagues up the river to a 
place which we named El Real de Santa Maria 
Magdalena. 


They found many animals [sic]; more than two hundred 
Indians, men and women, came and presented them 
with blankets, tanned deerskins, and adornments in the 
shape of feather caps; and they feasted them. 

We set out from this place on the last day of the 
month and traveled five leagues up the river. We 
crossed a large mountain range which consisted of four 
leagues of difficult road, and we stopped at the river. 
We named this place La Deseada. Many animals 
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reached this spot exhausted. Upon our arrival there 
came to us in procession and singing, more than two 
hundred Indians, men and women, from the same Oto- 
moacos nation. They presented us with shawls, tanned 
deerskins, mescal, and ornaments like bonnets with col- 
ored feathers which they said they obtained from the 
direction of the sea. 

On this night they carried on great dances and re- 
joicing. They made music by beating their hands while 
sitting around a big fire. ‘They sing, and in time with 
the singing they dance, a few rising from one side and 
others from the opposite, performing their dances two, 
four, and eight at a time. Some of these people ac- 
companied us. 


Indian men and women came forth peacefully and 
brought many gifts. 


We set out from this place on the first of January of 
the year of our Lord 1583. We named this place El 
Ano Nuevo. We marched four leagues. Here we were 
met by many Indian men and women from the same 
Otomoacos nation who brought much mescal. 


They were met by a cacique. 

We left this place on the second of the month of 
January and went four leagues to a place which we 
named La Guardia del Caballo. An old cacique from 
the Caguates nation named Guaxi came to this place. 
He was a grandfather of Pedro, the interpreter, servant 
of Diego Pérez de Luxan. They are friendly and inter- 
married with the Otomoacos and almost have the same 
language. This cacique had a sorrel horse, for it seems 
that Francisco Sanchez Chamuscado had left it there 
exhausted when he returned. They had built a manger 
for it and gave it a large quantity of mesquite and talked 
to it as if it were a person. When we were leading it as 
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we were about to depart they took leave of it and gave it 
more mesquite to eat. We were met here by more than 
three hundred people, men and women. They per- 
formed great dances after their fashion and offered [us] 
of what they had. From here the natives led us to some 
mines which were not good. We erected crosses for 
them. 

We departed from this place on the third of the said 
month and marched four leagues to a place which we 
named Las Vueltas del Rio del Punzon. 


Friendly people came forth. 

We left this location on the fourth of the month and 
proceeded four leagues to an inlet which we named Los 
Reyes. Here we were met peacefully by people from 
the Caguates nation. 


They found much salty earth; they boiled some and ob- 
tained good salt. 


We left this place on the seventh of the month and con- 
tinued three leagues to a spot which we named Las 
Salinillas. In this locality there is abundant salty soil, 
and as we were short of salt we boiled some and obtained 
very fine salt. 

We left this place on the eighth of the month and 
marched four leagues to a site which we named La 
Ciénaga Grande. ‘This swamp is formed by the Turbio 
river when it overflows its banks. It contains an abun- 
dance of game such as ducks, geese, and cranes. There 
are large salines around it. 


There came to them numerous people, men and women; 
and in the seven days they stayed there they presented 
them with a large quantity of fish and other provisions. 
We left this place on the ninth of the month and went 

three leagues. We stopped at some pools near the river 
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which are formed by it. We named this site Los 
Charcos del Canutillo. It was named Canutillo because 
there were numerous reeds and large marshes and pools 
with quantities of fish close by the river.“ A large num- 
ber of Indian men and women from another nation called 
Tanpachoas came to this place. During the six or seven 
days that we rested there in order to refresh our horses 
they brought us a large quantity of mesquite, maize, and 
fish, for they fish much in the pools by means of small 
drag-nets. They are people of the same type as the 
Otomoacos, and of the same dress, except that the men 
have their privy parts tied with a small ribbon.“ 


They fight with Turkish bows and arrows and wooden 
bludgeons half a yard long. They were provided 
with crosses like all the people they had visited. 


Their mode of fighting is with Turkish bows and 
arrows and bludgeons half a yard in length made of 
tornillo-wood,** which is very strong and flexible. We 
all made stocks for our harquebuses from this tornillo- 
wood because the wood was very suitable for it. These 
stocks were made by an Indian whom we brought with 
us, a good man and a fine soldier and harquebusier 
named Gregorio de Tlaxcala. We went to this rancheria 
with Father Fray Bernardino and erected crosses; this 
we did wherever we found people. 


46 The marshland seen on January g and 10 was below El Paso. The 
Tanpachoas “came to this place” (see next sentence); thus it seems 
that they did not live there, but were perhaps nomadic. 

47 Certain Indians of South America, it is interesting to note in this 
connection, wore penis-envelopes as a charm to protect the limb against 
evil spirits. Karsten, Rafael, The Civilization of the South American 
Indians, 150-152, New York, 1926. When engaged in certain ceremonies 
the Zuni Indians tie the prepuce with a feathered string. See page 72, 
under date of February 1, where reference is made to a similar custom 
among the Piro. 

48 The tornillo tree was a species of mesquite. See note 45. 
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They found some salines of very good white rock salt 
on the way, and on the opposite bank many mountains 
with metals. 


We left this place on the fifteenth of the month and 
marched five leagues. Midway we found some salines 
of white rock salt, wonderful beyond comparison, and 
very plentiful. On the opposite bank of the river there 
are many mountains with quantities of metals. We did 
not go to them because it was late and we were unable 
to cross the river. We stopped at some pools which we 
named Las Salinas. 

We left this place on the sixteenth of the month and 
traveled five leagues and reached a pool which is formed 
by the river when it overflows its banks. We named it 
El] Charco de San Antonio. 

We left this place on the nineteenth of the month and 
marched five leagues and came to the said river to camp, 
which because it starts to wind here as far as the settle- 
ments we named Las Vueltas del Rio. 

We left this place on the twenty-first of the month and 
continued five leagues to a prominent place overlooking 
the river. This we named La Barranca de las Vueltas. 


They located a strand with salines. 


We left this place on the twenty-second of the month 
and went five leagues to a place which we named La 
Playa de las Salinas. These were the first salines that 
we saw along this river. 

We left this place on the twenty-third of the month 
and traveled four leagues to a place which we named La 
Ciénaga Helada. It is a marsh formed by the river. 
It was frozen so hard that it was necessary to break the 
ice with bars and picks in order to get drinking water. 
We took our horses to the river to water. 

We left this place on the twenty-fourth of the said 
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month. We marched five leagues to a place on the river 
which we named E] Frontén de las Minas, because half a 
league before reaching this place, on the way, there is 
a mountainous district containing large veins. These 
mines we did not assay. During this entire trip we never 
met any people, although we found many traces of them 
and many abandoned rancherias. 

We left this place on the twenty-sixth of the month 
and traveled three leagues up the river. Starting with 
this journey we marched straight toward the north, that 
is the direction from which the Del Norte flows. We 
came to halt at an arm of this river which we named Los 
Humos, because there were smoke columns on a high 
sierra on the opposite side of the river.*° 


They came to another ridge with numerous veins of silver 
extending over ten or twelve leagues. All the sierras 
and ravines are thick with cedar trees, good for the 
exploitation of the silver. 


We left this place on the twenty-eighth of the month 
and on this day we traveled five leagues through a moun- 
tainous district close to the said river. ‘This ridge con- 
tains numerous veins of silver and these veins extend 
over ten or twelve leagues. We stopped by the river 
and named this place El Penol de los Cedros. It was 


49 Professor Bolton suggests (Spanish Exploration, 176 n.) that they 
crossed the river on January 26, which is possible. They had probably 
reached the vicinity of Old Fort Thorn, above Hatch, at which point 
the river changes its course and comes directly from the north. The 
smoke columns were thus seen in the Mimbres mountains to the west, or 
if the party was on the west side of the river, on the southern end of 
the Sierra de los Caballos. Mr. R. J. Schmalhausen of the Bureau of 
Reclamation, Department of the Interior, stationed at Elephant Butte, 
New Mexico, writes us that in his opinion the party crossed the river 
in the neighborhood of Elephant Butte. This checks best with the black 
rock mentioned by Luxan, for the lava and basalt croppings begin at 
the butte and extend to San Marcial. Still it is true, as he recognizes, 
that no mention is made of their crossing the river. 
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given this name because in this place there is found a 
black rock and all the ranges and gorges are covered with 
cedar trees,” like oak groves in other places; a fine asset 
for the exploitation of the silver. 

We left this place on the thirtieth of the month and 
marched seven leagues and stopped at the river. We 
named this place La Punta de Buena Esperanza. 

We set out from this place on the thirty-first of the 
month and went four leagues to a marsh which we named 
El Mal Pais, because it is close to some bad lands. On 
our way, about a league from this place, we found an 
abandoned pueblo with the houses in ruins. 


They located an abandoned pueblo. 


We left this place on the first of February of the said 
year and traveled five leagues. On the way after march- 
ing three leagues we came to an abandoned pueblo.™ 
We stopped by the river at a place close to the first 
pueblo of the province which is called San Felipe. In 
this first pueblo we did not find anyone who understood 
us, nor were we able to learn the name of this nation 
except through signs, questioning them as we showed 
them the different articles we carried. They are good 
people and seem to be native Otomite. Thus they wear 
their hair in the shape of a queue. Most of the men 
cover their privy parts with small cotton blankets; others 
have them uncovered, tied near the prepuce with a cord. 
Some wear tanned deerskin jackets and others tanned 
deerskins tied to their bodies. Most of them have, 
especially for sleeping, quilts made from feathers of 
turkeys, because they raise cocks and hens in quantities. 
The women wear their hair tied to the head and cover 


50 They were really junipers. 

51 This was a Piro village in the vicinity of San Marcial. Cf. the 
approach of the Rodriguez party to the first pueblos, in Gallegos Rela- 
tion, 23-24, 44-45. 
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their privy parts and body with cotton blankets and 
tanned deerskins, and above these their feather quilts in 
place of cloaks. They wear shoes of tanned buffalo 
leather and tanned deerskins after the fashion of boots. 
They are industrious people who plant and gather very 
fine maize, beans, and calabashes in abundance. Thus the 
entire river is bordered with sown fields; we found them 
full of stubble, which was the salvation of our horses. 


They found another pueblo of about fifty houses and four 
hundred persons, clothed, shod, clean, neat, and af- 
fable. They have houses of several stories, etc. 

The pueblo must contain about fifty houses and about 
four hundred people, young and old.” They are clean 
and tidy people and do not smell as is the case with other 
nations. Their houses are of mud, built by hand, [the 
walls] like small adobes half a yard wide. They contain 
upper and lower floors and have bedrooms. They climb 
to the upper floors by means of movable hand ladders; 
and the lower part [of the pueblo] can be dominated 
from above. ‘They have large cellars, and in the lower 
part they have their granaries, pantries, and kitchens. 

At the end of the latter they have their mills where 
they grind their maize, as for the making of their tor- 
tillas. They grind the maize raw or toasted and knead 
it with hot water; they make very fine tortillas. Their 
mills are of the following type: Four or five and even 
eight mills are placed together, depending on the capacity 
of the house. They are a yard long and two-thirds 
wide. ‘They are made of whitewashed stones, built low 
right on the ground similar to metates with a border one 
span high, and in the center an indented stone like the 

52 Hernan Gallegos, the notary of the Rodriguez expedition, applied 


names to the pueblos visited. Unfortunately they were generally Span- 
ish and were not retained by the later conquerors. Ibid., 44 ff. 
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metate about half a yard in length and a third wide. 
They grind with another stone. 

They have their earthen jar stands * on which they 
keep their water jars. The rooms are small and white- 
washed. The doors are shaped like a tau ** so as to 
allow only one person to go through. These people do 
not seem to be bellicose, because they fight with clubs and 
bludgeons about half a yard long with stones strapped 
on. They have few and poor Turkish bows and poorer 
arrows. They brought us turkey cocks and hens, beans, 
maize, calabashes, and raw and toasted pinole. We 
erected crosses for them. 


They came upon five pueblos, each with fifty houses and 
four hundred inhabitants, and one with eight hundred 
inhabitants, with plazas. 


We left this place on the fourth of the month and 
marched three leagues. We camped at the said river in 
the midst of five pueblos of the same nation and type as 
the first.** Four of these pueblos had about fifty houses 
and four hundred souls each, including children and 
adults. ‘The other one had about one hundred houses 
and eight hundred souls. In each pueblo in the center of 
the plazas are some very large cellars two and one-half 
estados deep, with an entrance in the shape of a trap- 
door and with its stepladder. They are all whitewashed 
and provided with stone benches all around. Here they 
perform their games and dances. On one side are their 
temascales where they bathe. 


53 “’'Tinaxeros de barro,” in the manuscript. 

54’T-shape doors are common in ancient cliff-dwellings. .Small doors 
were of course more easily defended than large ones; but when the 
upper part was wider, the entrance was more readily accessible by a 
person bearing a load on his shoulders. 

54a These were Piro pueblos below Socorro. 

55 The cellars were the kivas or ceremonial chambers. The temas- 
cales (Aztec temazcalli) were their sweat-houses. 
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They presented them with turkeys, maize, and other 
things, and many accompanied them. They covet iron 
greatly and steal it. 


In all these pueblos they presented us with turkeys,” 
maize, beans, and pinole. Many Indians accompanied 
us from pueblo to pueblo. They covet iron very much 
and whenever they can steal some they do not postpone 
it till the next day. We named this place El Gallo. 

We left this site on the seventh of the month and 
traveled five leagues and stopped by the river at a point 
which we named Jueves de las Comadres, because we 
reached this place on this very day.” On our way we 
found four large pueblos in ruins and abandoned, and a 
small hamlet of twenty houses. 


Two pueblos two harquebus shots apart, one containing 
sixty houses and the other twenty, made of stone taken 
from the river. They gave them turkeys and pro- 
VISIONS. 


We left this place on the eighth of the month. We 
went three leagues and camped at the said river between 
two pueblos two harquebus shots apart. They belonged 
to the same nation and had the same characteristics as 
the others, except that the walls are of stone from the 
river. The one had about sixty houses and the other 
twenty.’ Here they gave us turkeys, pinole, beans, and 
maize. We named this place El Termino de Puala, 
which is a different nation from this and of a different 
tongue.” The friars had remained among these people 


56 The word is gallinas, but turkeys are meant. 

57 Jueves de las Comadres was the last Thursday before the be- 
ginning of Lent. 

58 Gallegos called these pueblos El ‘Hosso and La Pedrosa. They 
were in the northern Piro group. Gallegos Relation, 45-46. 

59 The meaning is that the place called El Termino de Puala (the 
limits or boundary of Puala) was of a different nation from the pueblo 
of Puala. 
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of Puala.® Here the Indians told us by means of signs 
that the friars had been killed. 

There was a great deal of discussion at this place ® 
among some of the companions because the natives said 
that the Indians of Puala were in revolt and secretly 
armed. Some, the majority of the men, were of the 
opinion that we should cross to New Mexico, of which 
we had heard, and not go to Puala; others suggested that 
we should seek a convenient place in which to build a 
fortress where the camp with seven men might remain 
and the other eight could go to explore the land. But 
Diego Pérez de Luxan and Bernardino de Luna said that 
it was not feasible for the expedition to do anything but 
continue forward, because they were few and some badly 
armed and lacking in animals and that they would be lost 
if they separated; furthermore that in the province of 
the Patarabueyes we had chosen among ourselves 
Antonio de Espejo as our captain and chief magistrate in 
order to go and succor the friars and that it would make 
a bad impression to alter our route on account of [the 
tales of ] barbarians who spoke through signs, without 
going to see whether they were dead or alive.” 


They saw a province not seen by Chamuscado. 


Finally the captain decided to travel lightly and ex- 
amine a province which was ten leagues away and which 


60 Espejo is still among the Piro, it should be noted, and the friars 
were not killed at that point, but it was here that they received the 
first definite news of their murder. Puala was a Tigua pueblo, called 
Puaray by the Rodriguez party; it was in the Tiguex province of Coro- 
nado’s chroniclers. It was there that Fathers Agustin Rodriguez and 
Francisco Lopez had remained and suffered martyrdom when the soldiers 
accompanying the Rodriguez expedition returned to Mexico in 1582. 

61 Espejo’s party was still among the last of the Piro towns. 
Obregon gives additional information about the disagreement in the 
group, telling especially what the feeling of each soldier was in this 
regard. Obregén’s History, 321-322; “Espejo’s Narrative,” 180. 

62 The reference is to Fathers Rodriguez and Lépez. 
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had not been seen by Chamuscado’s people. They went 
with the intention of building the fortress if they found a 
suitable place. He took with him only Diego Pérez de 
Luxan, Gregorio Hernandez, and some Indian servants. 


They reached the first pueblo and as they were noticed 
most of the people fled and others came to meet them 
peacefully. Those who fled came that night and gave 
turkeys and maize. 


We left on the tenth of the said month and at sunset 
of that day reached the first pueblo of the province of 
the Magrias.** Most of the people of that pueblo began 
to flee when they observed us and others came to meet us 
peacefully. We at once reassured them and that night 
all the people came and gave us turkeys and maize. 
That night we kept watch with much care. We erected 
a large cross f as a sign of possession, but as no notary 
came along and as we brought no paper we did not take 
possession in writing. 


These people are more bellicose than the former; and 
well armed. The houses are of slabs and rocks, well 
built and whitewashed inside. 


The people of this province are of the same sort as 
those of the previous one, except that they seem to be 


83 The province of the Magrias, or Maguas (the Manguos of 
Obregén), was situated beyond the Manzano mountains. Bandelier 
visited that country in winter when he was unable to make a thorough 
exploration, but he heard of many ruins in that vicinity. Espejo’s nar- 
rative says that the expedition to the Magrias was made after the party 
had reached Puala, while Luxdn here states that they went there while 
among the Piro and before going to Puala. The same view is given 
by Obregén. Both Espejo and Obregén say that there were eleven 
pueblos, while Luxdn merely says there were many pueblos. The ex- 
treme vagueness of the earlier known chronicles of these expeditions 
has made it impossible to identify them till recently. In the light of 
this new information it is likely that the province was that of the eastern 
Piro, including possibly some of the eastern Tigua. See “ Espejo’s Nar- 
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more warlike, for they are well armed with bows and 
arrows. There were two large plazas in this pueblo. 
The houses were of slabs and rocks. They are well 
built and whitewashed inside. The people are idola- 
trous, for that pueblo had four caverns [kivas] in the 
plazas where they have their dances and their baths; and 
they serve as a community center and lodging place for 
strangers. In front of each one, before going within, is 
a black stone four fingers in thickness, three spans wide, 
and one estado above the ground, and on each one is a 
badly painted figure of an Indian with a flaming crown. 
These idols everyone has in his house. 


This province has many pueblos and many forests of pine 
and cedar trees and many mines. 


The next day we went to another pueblo of the same 
characteristics as the first. Each of these pueblos must 
have about eight hundred people, young and old. From 
there we returned to the camp the next day where it was 
decided to proceed on our way. ‘This province contains 
many pueblos. It has many forests of pine and cedar 
trees and many mines, but as we were only three we did 
not examine the land. 

We left this place * the thirteenth of the month and 
traveled four leagues and camped at a pueblo close to the 
said river of the same type as the others. We named 
this place El] Corvillo, because it was Ash Wednesday. 
There were some small pueblos and many deserted ones 
on this trip. 


rative,” 179-180; Obregén’s History, 322; Bandelier, Final Report, II, 
254 ff.; and Nelson, N. C., Pueblo Ruins of the Galisteo Basin, New 
Mexico, Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of Natural 
History, XV, 23, New York, 1914. 

64 The party was now back at the Rio Grande, having returned from 
the inspection of the Magrias pueblos. 
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They reached two pueblos whose people fled through 
fear; one had about two hundred and fifty houses with 
abundant supplies. 

We left this place on the fourteenth of the month. 
We traveled four leagues and stopped between two 
pueblos whose people had fled to the sierra through fear, 
thinking they would be killed for having murdered the 
friars.°° We named this place Los Despoblados, be- 
cause we found them [the pueblos] deserted as well as 
another pueblo situated along the way, where we found 
much maize, beans, calabashes, and four Indians who 
were waiting to see what the outcome would be. We 
sent them to bring the people peacefully and we rested a 
day thinking they would come, but as they did not come 
we continued forward. One of these pueblos had about 
two hundred and fifty houses and we found abundant 
provisions of maize, beans, potatoes, caiabashes, and 
other dried vegetables which they keep for their sowing. 


Another pueblo in flight like the above. 

We set out from this place on the sixteenth of the 
month and marched five leagues. We found on the way 
a pueblo of the ones that had taken part in the murder of 
the friars. The people had fled. We stopped at the 
said river near a pueblo of the same league as those that 
had fled. Here we found many turkeys and much pro- 
visions. Throughout this nation they have many masks 
which they use in their dances and ceremonies. We 
named this place Los Guajolotes. 


They found thirteen pueblos and stopped near the one 
named Puala. All had fled, owing to the murder of 
the friars. It has four hundred houses of two and 
65 These places were evidently Tigua pueblos, since it was at the 


Tigua pueblo of Puala that Fathers Rodriguez and Lopez had been 
killed. 
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three stories. Although they spoke to them they 

could not subdue them. Their names are on page 

1 Op 

We left this place on the seventeenth of the month and 
marched two leagues. Within one league we found thir- 
teen large settlements.°* We stopped by the said river 
close to the pueblo of Puala where they had murdered 
Fray Agustin and his companion and the servants who 
had remained with him. For this reason we named it 
Puala de los Martires. The pueblo of Puala has four 
hundred houses, most of them two stories high, not count- 
ing the ground floor, which makes them three stories. 
The inhabitants of all these settlements had taken to the 
sierra because all had taken part in killing the friars.** 
Some Indians soon came to find out what we wanted to 
do and we sent them to bring the others in peace. There 
was one among them playing an instrument resembling 
a flageolet. Seeing that they did not want to come we 
decided to seek them in the sierra, and we found them 
there about a league from Puala. Those who went were 
Captain Antonio de Espejo, Diego Pérez de Luxan, 
Gregorio Hernandez, Juan Lopez de Ibarra, Gaspar de 
Luxan, Alonso de Miranda, Pedro Hernandez de 
Almansa, and Juan de Frias. When the Indians saw 
us they began climbing higher up the sierra where we saw 
seven or eight thousand Indians. We appealed to them 


66 They were situated in the Albuquerque-Bernalillo region. Other 
chroniclers speak of many pueblos here. Castafieda said that Tiguex 
consisted of twelve villages, Gallegos named seventeen, while Espejo 
said there were sixteen, evidently all Tigua pueblos. Winship, G. P., 
“The Coronado Expedition, 1540-1542,” Bureau of Ethnology, Four- 
teenth Annual Report, part I, 519; Gallegos Relation, 46-47; “ Espejo’s 
Narrative,” 179; Hackett, C. W., “The Location of the Tigua Pueblos 
of Alameda, Puaray, and Sandia in 1680-81,” Old Santa Fe, vol. II, no. 4, 
Santa Fe, 1915. 

87 This sierra was evidently the Sandia mountains to the eastward. 
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in a friendly way and dismounted from our horses. 
Then some came down and treated for peace by means of 
signs and agreed to return to their pueblos because they 
said their women and children were suffering greatly 
from cold. 


They examined some of these abandoned pueblos and 
found abundant provisions. 

After this we returned to our camp where we awaited 
them for three days. During this time we inspected 
some pueblos. All were deserted, but contained large 
quantities of maize, beans, green and sun-dried cala- 
bashes, and other vegetables; also dew-lapt cocks and 
hens, and much crockery. We provisioned ourselves 
well of these things. Meanwhile we met some Indians 
who said that the people from Puala were very frightened 
and for this reason they would not come down. 


Peaceful Indians came from eight to ten leagues with 
turkeys as gifts. They asked them to visit their 
pueblos that they might serve them and [said] that ten 
or twelve days away there was a very rich province 
and Mexican people, and another thirty days farther 
on [were] the provinces of Maxosa and Basumi [sic], 
and they decided to go and see them. The people 
who fled are neat and clean because they sleep in 
estufas and possess whitewashed houses and use very 
good crockery. 

During this time there came Indians from eight or ten 
leagues up the river with presents of turkeys. They told 
us they were friendly and begged us to go to their pueblos 
and they would serve us there. We were informed in 
this locality that ten or twelve days farther on was a very 
rich province and the people Mexican; and that thirty 
days still farther on was the province called Maxosa and 
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another province called Suny.** In view of this we de- 
cided to set out the next morning. Our Lord permitting, 
I shall give an account of what may befall us. I merely 
say that this province of the Tiguas, from this pueblo 
of Puala onward, contains neat and clean people, for so 
they are in eating and sleeping. They sleep in estufas 
[kivas] and have their houses whitewashed, and they 
use very good crockery. 


They came to a pueblo of very peaceful people named 
Cachili [sic]. They gave maize and turkeys and 
traded buffalo skins with them for sleigh-bells and 
small iron articles. 


We left this place on the twenty-third of the month 
and marched four leagues up the river, persuaded by 
some Indians of the Quites [Queres, Keres] nation be- 
longing to another settlement who had been present at 
the death of the friars. We stopped at a place an har- 
quebus shot from the pueblo of these natives. This 
pueblo was called Cachiti.°° The people are very peace- 
ful. ‘They gave us maize, tortillas, turkeys, and pinole. 
We bartered very fine buffalo-skins for sleigh-bells and 
small iron articles. 


People from another pueblo came and asked that they go 
there. Their houses are five stories high; they are 
ruled by a cacique. 


People from other pueblos came to visit us and asked 
us to go thither. We named this place Los Confiados, 


88 Maxosa refers to the present Hopi pueblos, and Suny to Zui. The 
origin of the former term is unknown; but compare mésiché which Hodge 
recorded as the Laguna (Queres) name for the Hopi. Benavides 
Memorial, 256; Handbook, vol. I, 568. 

69 Espejo says that the Quires (Keres) province was six leagues up 
the river and that it contained five pueblos and about fifteen thousand 
souls. ‘‘Espejo’s Narrative,” 181. Luxdn gives the names of all these 


pueblos, infra, 116, 117. Cachiti was doubtless identical with Cochiti. 
Cf. note 143. 
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because they did not become disturbed.” Most of the 
houses are three stories high. These people are gov- 
erned by a cacique, as they do not have any ruler who 
has any authority except in his own pueblo. In their 


dress and in other respects they are similar to the people 
of Puala.”™ 


They reached a friendly pueblo where they were given 
provisions. 


We left this place on the twenty-fourth, I mean the 
twenty-fifth, of the month and marched a league and a 
half. We camped close to a pueblo of the peaceful 
people of the Quires nation. Here they gave us turkeys, 
maize, pinole, and other things which we needed. We 
named this place La Milpa Llana.” 


They marched westward looking for some very rich 
provinces. 


We set out from this place on the twenty-sixth of the 
month and traveled five leagues westward in search of 
certain very rich provinces. We halted at a fine river 
with a good volume of water, though not so large as the 


Del Norte. 


They found a very important city of over one thousand 
houses with more than four thousand men over fifteen 
years of age, besides women and children. It was 


70 Los Confiados was either Cachiti or another of the Queres group 
of pueblos. 

71 The Queres (Keres) pueblos were theocratic and each had a 
summer cacique and a winter cacique who regulated affairs during their 
respective seasons. It was on this account that the Spaniards later 
established a republican form of government in each of the New 
Mexican pueblos with a governor and his tenientes, whose functions 
were, and still are, entirely civil: Cf. Parsons, Elsie Clews, “Notes on 
Acoma and Laguna,” in American Anthropologist, n. s.. XX, 162- 
163; and Bandelier, Adolf F., Te Delight Makers, 36 and passim, New 
York, 1918. This delightful volume first appeared in 1890. 

72La Milpa Llana was another Queres pueblo. 
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called Ziaquebos, [and was] ruled by three caciques. 

It had large plazas and many small ones; the people 

were clothed and shod. Possession was taken for his 

majesty. 

There was here an important city of more than a 
thousand houses inhabited by more than four thousand 
men over fifteen years of age, and women and children 
in addition.”* This city was called Ziaquebos.% It be- 
longed to the province of the Punamees.”* There were 
three caciques in this city who governed it. One was 
named Quasquito, another Quchir, and the other 
Quatho.” There are in this city five large plazas and 
many other smaller ones. The dress of the men con- 


73 Espejo greatly exaggerated the number of inhabitants in the va- 
rious districts. For example, he estimated the population of the Magrias 
at 40,000, the Queres at 15,000, the Emexes (Jemez) at 30,000, the 
Acomans at 6,000, the Cibolans (Zufi) at 20,000, the Hopi at 50,000, etc. 
“Espejo’s Narrative,’ 180-185. ‘These figures, according to Hodge, are 
sometimes ten times too large. See Benavides Memorial, 228, 257, etc.; 
Lowery, W., Spanish Settlements within the Present Limits of the United 
States, 1513-15061, 430-433. 

74 Ziaquebos was clearly identical with the Sia pueblos. Coronado 
spoke of but a single village, while Espejo mentioned a province, the 
Punames, in five pueblos. Near the present Sia are the ruins of at least 
two villages which Bandelier thought might have belonged to the cluster 
referred to by Espejo. “ Espejo’s Narrative,’ 181-182; and Hodge in 
Benavides Memorial, 225. 

75 Espejo wrote: “ We found another (province), called Los Pumames, 
consisting of five pueblos, the chief pueblo being called Sia.” ‘“ Espejo’s 
Narrative,” 181-182; and Obregon reported that from the Queres “they 
went to discover ... the pueblo named Queraque.”’ It was either Sia 
or a nearby pueblo. Obregén’s History, 323. 

76 Tt is difficult to say whether these are personal or priestly names. 
Quchir suggests Koshdre, the common spelling of the name of the sacred 
clowns—the “ delightmakers” of the Queres. For some comments on the 
latter, see Bandelier, The Delight Makers, 7-11, 31-35, 134-142, and 
passim; Parsons, “Notes on Acoma and Laguna,” of. cit., 173-174, 1853 
Curtis, E. S., The North American Indian, vol. XVI; Dumarest, Noél, 
“Notes on Cochiti,’ Memoirs American Anthropological Association, 
vol. VI, no. 3; Goldfrank, Esther S., “The Social and Ceremonial Or- 
ganization of Cochiti,” ibid., no. 33. 
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sists of some blankets, a small cloth for covering their 
privy parts, and other cloaks, shawls, and leather shoes 
in the shape of boots. The women wear a blanket over 
their shoulders tied with a sash at the waist, their hair 
cut in front, and the rest plaited so that it forms two 
braids, and above a blanket of turkey feathers. It is an 
ugly dress indeed. 


A cross was erected and its significance explained to them. 
They gave maize and turkeys. The houses are of 
three and four stories, well arranged and very high. 
They are a clean people. 


In this city and province we raised the flag in the name 
of his majesty and took possession of the said city and 
province. A cross + was erected and its meaning ex- 
plained to the natives. They gave us many turkeys, 
such a large quantity of tortillas that they had to return 
them to the pueblo, and also much maize and other vege- 
tables. The houses are of three and four stories, ex- 
tremely high and well arranged. The people are clean. 

We left this city and locality on the twenty-eighth of 
the month and marched four leagues westward in search 
of the province of Zuni.” We took a guide from this 
city for this province. We halted at a ravine where 
there were some water springs issuing from a rock where 


77 According to Espejo, the party before going on westward, went 
six leagues to the northwest where it found a province called Emexes 
with seven pueblos which appeared to be very large. Obregon states 
that “From the pueblo and city of Cia the captain and soldiers went 
to visit and examine the strong town of Acuco.” He also notes that the 
Indians brought them some metal “from the province of the Emixis. 
They affirmed that the largest town in the provinces of the Emixes 
was three times larger than theirs. They said it contained four thousand 
houses like their own and that it was twice as large as Cia.” In view 
of Obregén’s testimony, and Luxdn’s complete omission of any visit to the 
Emixis (Jemez), it is evident that the Espejo party did not visit Jemez, 
but merely heard of it from the Queres. In fact Espejo’s own words 
indicate as much. “Espejo’s Narrative,” 182; Obregén’s History, 324. 
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there was a frozen pool. Because of this we named this 
place La Fuente Helada. 

We left this place on the first of March. After 
traveling six leagues we stopped at the foot of a moun- 
tain without any water. For this reason we named this 
place El Sequedal. 


They met friendly Indian mountaineers who brought 
them maize. 


We left this place on the second of the month and 
marched two leagues to a marsh which extends from a 
mountain. We found here peaceful Indian moun- 
taineers who brought us tortillas even though we did not 
need them as we had abundant provisions. We named 
this place La Ciénaga Deseada del Pinal. 

We set out from this locality on the fourth of the 
month and marched four leagues. We camped at a 
large lagoon where a small river disembogues.”* It 
originates along the route from Sumy thereto. 


They learned of the people of Acoma and went there. 
It is situated on a high rocky hill, with flights of steps. 


We learned that close to this place was a pueblo called 
Acoma. So we left the camp by this lagoon and Cap- 
tain Antonio de Espejo, Diego Pérez de Luxan, and six 
other companions went to the pueblo of Acoma which 
was four leagues distant from this place. Because of 
the war this pueblo has with the Querechos Indians, who 
are like the Chichimecos,” it is built on a high rocky cliff. 


78 The “small river” referred to was the San José, and the “large 
lagoon” was formed by this stream. Laguna, established over a cen- 
tury later, took its name from a lagoon west of the pueblo. Hodge, 
Handbook, I, 752. 

79'The Querechos were first seen and mentioned by Coronado in 1541. 
They were then on the plains east of the Rio Pecos and subsisted by 
hunting the buffalo. They are identified as a branch of the Apaches, 
although, like the term Chichimecos, it was evidently sometimes applied 
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It has four ascents made of steps carved in the very rock 
and up which one person at a time can climb on foot. 
The doors of the houses are like trap-doors. They keep 
watch day and night. 


They came to meet them with great rejoicing and merri- 
ment. They were given many blankets, tanned deer- 
skins, turkeys, and much maize. 


The natives came out to meet us and in order to honor 
us they performed a very impressive dance after the 
Mexican fashion, in which women took part, wearing 
Mexican blankets, very elegant with paintings, feathers, 
and other trappings. ‘There they gave us many blankets, 
tanned deerskins, turkeys, and much maize. 


They found many irrigated fields of maize with canals 
and dams as if built by Spaniards. 


We left the aforesaid place on the seventh of the 
month and marched four leagues up a river which origi- 
nates in some bad lands. We found many irrigated 
maize fields with canals and dams as if Spaniards had 
built them.*° We stopped by the said river and named 
this place El Rio de San Martin.™ 

We set out from this locality on the eighth of the 
month and marched four leagues. We halted at a place 
one league and a half beyond the spot where the river 
flows into a marsh, which we named E] Salitrar.* 

We left this place on the ninth of the month and 


to any wild tribe. See note 103. In the present case they seem to have 
been the precursors of the Navaho. Cf. Winship, Coronado Expedition, 
527, 578, 580, 588. 

80 Espejo noted that “These people have their fields two leagues 
from the pueblo on a river of medium size, whose water they intercept 
for irrigating purposes, as they water their fields with many partitions 
of the water near this river, in a marsh.” ‘“Espejo’s Narrative,” 183. 

81 The Rio de San Martin was the San José of today. 

82 This was the lagoon mentioned above when they left for Acoma on 
March 4. 
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marched four leagues. We camped at some bad lands 
without water.** It snowed so much that we were 
forced to halt in this place. 

We departed from this place on the tenth of the 
month and went seven leagues and came to a large pine 
forest. We slept on the mountain because it snowed 
so much that we were unable to proceed. We retired 
without water, and this day drank snowwater melted in 
pots and pans. We named this place El Elado.™ 

We set out from this place on the eleventh of the 
month and marched three leagues and stopped at a water- 
hole at the foot of a rock. This place we named El 
Estanque del Penol.* 

We left this place on the thirteenth of the month, I 
mean the twelfth, and marched seven leagues. We 
camped at a small arroyo with water, and because there 
was a very high rock in the shape of a sugar loaf we 
named this site El Real del Pilon.*® Here at the request 
of the party two aides to the captain were chosen, 
Gregorio Hernandez and Bernaldino de Luna. They 
granted, in the name of his majesty, the office of alférez 
mayor to Gregorio Hernandez, and to Diego Pérez de 
Luxan that of alguacil mayor of the camp and of the new 
gobernacion of New Andalusia and of the first town or 
city that should be founded, with a vote in its cabildo. 


83 The lava beds in this region cover many square miles. 

84 On this day’s march the Espejo party passed from the vicinity of 
Grant to Guadalupe or Zufi cafon and on across the Zufi mountains. 

85 E] Estanque del Peftol was evidently El Morro or Inscription Rock, 
but there is no indication that any of the Spanish explorers inscribed their 
names on it before Ofiate did so on his return from the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, April 16, 1605. 

86 Mr. Hodge suggests that the small arroyo was evidently the Zuii 


river, and the men camped where it flows through the “gateway” east 
of Zuni. 
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They found the province of Zuni and six pueblos called 
Mazaque, Quaquema, Aguico, Alona, Quaquina, and 
Cana. Poor people. 

We set out from this place on the fourteenth of the 
month and marched a league. We halted at the first 
pueblo of the province of Zufhi which they called 
Malaque, in which we had a row of houses [for our use], 
and they gave us to eat of what they had until we went 
to other neighboring pueblos. The people of this 
province, which comprised six pueblos, one of which is 
called Mazaque, another Quaquema, another Aguico, 
another Alona, another Quaquina, and another Cana,” 
are poor, because even though they wear the same sort 
of dress as the others the blankets are of agave fibre,*® 
as the land is cold, for they gather little cotton. The 
women wear their hair done up in large puffs. 


They found crosses, all well built, because Coronado and 
Chamuscado had been there, as the Indians stated. 
They found here Mexican Indians and some from 
Guadalajara, brought by Coronado. 


We found very well built crosses tf in all these 
pueblos, because Coronado had been in this land, and also 
throughout the land discovered by Fray Agustin and 
Francisco Sanchez Xamuscado. Everywhere they told 
us he had been there. Here we found Mexican Indians 
and also some from Guadalajara, of those that Coronado 
had brought.*® We could understand them but they 


87 Obregon has Masaque, Zaquema, Alona, Quequina, Acinco, and 
Cana. They are identical with Matsaki, Kiakima, Halona, Kwakina, 
Hawikuh, and Kynanawa. See Hodge, F. W., “ The Six Cities of Cibola, 
1581-1680,” in New Mexico Historical Review, 1, 477-488. Cf. also 
Obregén’s History, 326. 

88 The “agave” fibre was really yucca, although the word pita is 
used. 

89 Espejo says there were three, Andrés, Gaspar, and Anton. 
Obregén gives the names of four. “ Espejo’s Narrative,” 184; Obregdn’s 
History, 326. 
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spoke with difficulty. Here we found a book and a small 
old trunk left by Coronado. 


Report of mines; the people of these provinces are in- 
dustrious and peaceful; they are good farmers and the 
soil productive; houses of stone, mostly of whetstone, 
three and four stories high. 


We got news of mines, and so God being pleased we 
are going to discover them. I shall give an account of 
whatever takes place. I merely wish to say that if there 
are good mines this will be the best land ever discovered, 
because the people of these provinces are industrious and 
peaceful. There are many mountains and lands for 
cultivation; for they are great farmers. The houses are 


all of stone, mostly of whetstone, three and four stories 
high. 


They went to another pueblo named Aguico where they 
stayed from March 15 to April 7; lodged in good 
houses and supplied with hares and rabbits. 


From this pueblo we went to another called Aguico 
which is four leagues from the first one in this province.*° 
We stayed here until the seventh of April, lodged in some 
houses and provided with abundant hares and rabbits. 
This was the time for planting their fields as it was 
Easter. There were as many mists as if it were in the 
midst of winter, for most of the showers in this land 
come in the form of snow. 

It seems that the natives have an estufa for every 
fifteen or twenty residents, built under ground with 
heavy timbers and roofed; all lined with slabs in such a 
way that they keep so warm that in the coldest weather 


80 Aguico is identical with Hawikuh. It is also spelled Aquico, the 
form used by Espejo. Luxdan means that they went four leagues to 
Aguico from Matsaki, the pueblo in which they had “a row of houses ” 


during their stay there. It was the first pueblo which would have been 
seen in coming from the east. 
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they are naked, and they sweat here in these estufas.” 
The Indians spin cotton and weave blankets. They say, 
however, that they obtain part of this cotton in trade 
from the province of Mohose, which is a temperate 
land.” The blankets which the men and women wear 


are of agave [yucca] fibre, so well carded that it re- 
sembles flax. 


The people are pure Mexicans in everything; very in- 
dustrious. 


Men and women are pure Mexicans in walking, in 
crying, and even in their dwellings, but neater than the 
Mexicans. They are very industrious. 

We learned from the interpreters that two captains of 
Coronado were in this pueblo two years and that from 
here they went to discover provinces * and that when 
Coronado was at Puala de los Martires, where the friars 
had been killed, he came to the above-mentioned pueblo 
of Acoma, made war on them, and they surrendered. 


$1 The word is the Spanish for “stove,” generally used in the early 
chronicles. It is a ‘misnomer now superseded by the more appropriate 
term kiva, the Hopi name of the ceremonial chamber of the Pueblo 
tribes. In very early times the estufa, or kiva, was the abode of the 
men of the tribe, as well as the place in which secret rites were per- 
formed, and in the ruins of the ancient cliff-dwellings there are a re- 
markable number of them. Kivas are likewise the lounging places of 
the men—their club-rooms, so to speak—when not occupied for cere- 
monial purposes. Kivas may be circular or rectangular, subterranean, 
semi-subterranean, or entirely above ground, and either isolated from 
the dwellings or obscured by them. They are entered by a hatchway in 
the roof, which is reached by a ladder, and are provided with openings 
in the wall sufficient only to afford light and ventilation. In the middle 
of the chamber is a firepit, the smoke from which escapes through the 
hatchway. Hodge in Benavides Memorial, 260. See our plate Xu. 

92'This was Moqui or Hopi land. 

93 Luxdn’s brief account of the Coronado expedition is very sketchy. 
Here he doubtless refers to Tiguex on the Rio Grande which served as 
Coronado’s headquarters in New Mexico. The region they went to 
discover was labeled Quivira. 
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There he was informed that the Tiguas, who are Puala 
people, and their district had killed ten horses of the 
ones which Coronado had left there for the people 
in the garrison. When Coronado heard about it he left 
for Puala, whose [people] are Tiguas, and besieged 
them near a pueblo in a circular sierra. He pressed 
them so hard that those who did not die at the hands of 
the Spaniards, whom the natives called Castillas, for thus 
they called Coronado’s men, died of hunger and thirst. 
Chamuscado and his men were not ignorant of this. 
They knew it all, but they did not wish to say so in order 
that some might come to settle the land. Finally the 
people of Puala surrendered and put themselves at his 
mercy. He required the service of the necessary Indians, 
men and women, and returned to this pueblo. From 
here he set out for the valley of Samora, which must be 
one hundred leagues distant from this province. 


The people of these provinces are healthy, as they did 
not see any cripples or sick, but only many old people. 
In this pueblo, about one-fourth of a league away, 

there is a large marsh with many waterholes so that they 
irrigate some fields of maize with this water. There 
are two canals with water and ample space to build a 
city or town, as there are many mountains and good 
lands.°* ‘They are extremely healthy people, for neither 
in this province nor in the others we have crossed have 
we seen any sick or crippled people, except many old 
ones. 


94 Chamuscado and his men set out homeward from the pueblo they 
called Puaray, leaving Fathers Rodriguez and Lopez there to work 
among the Indians. See Gallegos Relation, 52-54. 

85 The pueblo referred to in this paragraph was evidently Hawikuh 
and not Puala. The water supply must have been that of Ojo Caliente, 
where there is now a Zuni farming village. Some of the lands are 
marshy. 
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Here in this pueblo of Aguico and in the others are 
some small prayer houses where they speak to the devil 
and give him offerings of ollas and earthen bowls con- 
taining pinole and other vegetables. Father Fray Ber- 
naldino erected a cross f next to one of them and some of 
the servants went inside to get earthen bowls and the old 
men said the devil was no longer in the house, that he 
was angry because of the cross ¢ which the Christians had 
erected and because they had entered his house. 

Here we determined to go to the province of Mohose 
and to the mines, because if there was silver it would be 
the best land which there is in the Indies. Here, as I 
have stated, on the seventh of April, [we decided to go] 
to the mentioned province, Captain Antonio de Espejo, 
Diego Pérez de Luxan, Bernaldino de Luna, Gregorio 
Hernandez, Gaspar de Luxan, Francisco Barreto, Juan 
Lopez de Ibarra, Alonso de Miranda, Juan Fernandez,” 
because Father Fray Bernaldino Beltran and Miguel 
Sanchez and his sons and nephew and Juan de Frias did 
not wish to proceed farther but wanted to go back to 
Santa Barbara.” However there were many discussions. 

On this day we reached the pueblo of Alona where 
reside the Mexican Christian Indian brothers named 
Andrés and Gaspar ** who had been left by Coronado. 
They told us that in the province of Mohose they [the 
Indians] were awaiting us in order to fight us and that 


96 Espejo adds the name of Pedro Fernandez de Almansa to this 
group, making the number consist of ten in all. “ Espejo’s Narrative,” 
185. 

97 Espejo is more explicit on this point. “In this province of Cibola, 
in a town they call Aquico, the said Father Fray Bernaldino, Miguel 
Sanchez Valenciano, his wife Casilda de Amaya, Lazaro Sanchez and 
Miguel Sanchez Nevado, his sons, Gregorio Hernandez, Cristdbal 
Sanchez, and Juan de Frias, . .. said they wished to return to Nueva 
Vizcaya” in view of the fact that Coronado had found no riches here. 
Ibid., 185. 

®8 Cf. note 89. 
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we should go prepared and that some friends from this 
province wanted to go with us. Thus at their requests 
we waited for two days. 


While in search of the province of Mojose they were 
accompanied by eighty Somi Indians with bows and 
arrows to help them against those of Mojose. The 
Somi people are very generous, so when other Indians 
come to their homes they feed them; thus famine or 
plenty is shared. They have only one wife, etc. 

We left this locality and marched toward the province 
of Mohose. We traveled six leagues and stopped at a 
small lagoon which had some waterholes. We named 
this place the Laguna de los Ojuelos. This day on which 
we departed was the eleventh of the month of April. 
Eighty men carrying bows and arrows came with us from 
the pueblos of Somi.® They said they wanted to help 
us against those of Mojose. These good people of Sumi 
are very generous, for whenever any Indians come to 
their homes they give them food at once, and therefore 
they share in common either famine or abundance. 
They have only one wife, the same as the Christians. 

We left this place on the twelfth of the month and 
marched five leagues to camp at a waterhole. We 
named this spot El Cazadero, because the friendly 
Indians caught many rabbits which they presented to us. 
We marched continuously toward the west. 

We set out from this place on the thirteenth of the 
month. After traveling five leagues we stopped at a 
small marsh where we made some dams with our hands 
so the horses could drink. Seven of us arrived here. 
The other three had gone with the captain on this day 
after two Concho Indian servants who had fled the night 


99 Espejo states that one hundred and fifty Indians accompanied them 
and the three Mexican Indians of Coronado’s time. His tendency to 
exaggerate has already been noted. 
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before. On the way we met an Indian accompanied by 
three women and three boys from the province of Sumi 
who were coming from Mojose. They told us that two 
pueblos, the largest in the province of Mojose, were 
awaiting us to make war upon us, and that for this pur- 
pose there was a great gathering of wild and warlike 
people to fight us, and that the other pueblos were await- 
ing developments, that they had not decided either for 
war or peace; that the children, women, and girls were 
in a sierra with their flocks.’ 

We stayed here in this place two days with the friendly 
Indians waiting for our companions. They arrived and 
brought the Indians, and we made preparations for war. 
Seeing that about thirty friendly Indians, who came with 
us from the province of Sumi through [the influence of ] 
the Mexican Indian brothers, Andrés and Gaspar, of 
those whom Coronado had left, showed so fine a spirit 
and said they wanted to die wherever the Castilians died, 
we cut pieces from a red felt hat and put a colored sign 
on the head of each one so they could be recognized. It 
was determined to attack them unless they submitted 
peacefully at once. There was playing and joyful joust- 
ing among the friendly Indians. 

We left this place in good order on the sixteenth of the 
month. We went six leagues and camped at a small 


marsh where there was a foul smelling pool. So we 
called this place El Ojo Hediondo. 


They arrived in the province of Mohose and many 
Indians came to meet them peacefully with presents 
of food, etc. 

We set out from this place on the seventeenth of the 
month and traveled six leagues. We halted in the 


100 These flocks were presumably turkeys, although sheep were known 
since the time of Coronado. 
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province of Moje (sic), at a pueblo that had been at- 
tacked and destroyed by Coronado because they had 
killed five of the nine men he had sent to discover this 
province of Mojose while he remained in the province 
of Sumi.** When Coronado heard the news he fell 
upon it with his men and devastated and destroyed it. 
It was and is situated a league from the pueblo of 
Aguato.’”” Our arrival being noticed by some of the 
natives, a few of the bravest came out to meet us. Even 
though it was almost sunset so many people came from 
Aguato in a short time with tortillas, tamales, roasted 
ears of green corn, maize, and other things, that although 
our friends were many, they had half of it left over. 
They asked for peace, and trembling said it was a rumor 
that they wanted to war on us which had been falsely 
attributed to them. 


There are in the province over twelve thousand Indians 
with bows and arrows and many Chichimecos and all 
trembled before ten men. By their command they 
built a fortress of dry masonry in one day. 


101 The name of this destroyed pueblo is not recorded. It has been 
assumed that the pueblo first visited by Tovar and Padilla of Coronado’s 
expedition (See Winship, of. cit., 488) was Awatobi, but Lux4n shows 
plainly that this was not the case. Probably the settlement here referred 
to as a league from Awatobi was Kawaika or Mishiptonga, the ruins 
of which have been more or less excavated. The name Kawaika is the 
same as that given by the Hopi to the present Laguna pueblo and is in 
fact a form of the Queres designation for that village. Cf. Hodge, F. W., 
Handbook, I, 666, 752-753, and authors therein cited; Benavides Mem- 
orial, 251. 

102 Aguato was the pueblo of Awatobi, extinct since the year 1700. 
Hodge, Handbook, I, 119; Fewkes, J. Walter, “Awdatobi: an Archeo- 
logical Verification of a Tusayan Legend,” in American Anthropologist, 
O. S., VI, 363-376, Washington, 1893. Coronado had sent Don Pedro 
de Tovar to explore the Hopi villages, but he found the Indians hostile. 
They drew some lines on the ground and insisted that the Spaniards 
should not cross them. Then Fray Juan de Padilla exclaimed, “To tell 
the truth, I do not know why we came here.” Without further ado the 
men gave their war cry and threw the natives into consternation, who 
soon asked for peace. See Castaiieda, in Winship, of. cit., 488. 
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The Lord willed this that the whole land should 
tremble for ten lone Spaniards, for there were over 
twelve thousand Indians in the province with bows and 
arrows, and many Chichimecos whom they call Core- 
chos.** Thus all the caciques of all the pueblos came 
early the next morning and tremblingly asked for peace.*™ 
The Indians carried large quantities of provisions. We 
asked them to build a fortress of dry masonry in which 
we could keep the horses, because the friendly Indians 
told us that we could not trust them. The fortress was 
built this same day, which was Thursday the eight- 
eenth.’® 

Friday morning disagreement arose in regard to send- 
ing the clothing to the fortress, while two harquebusiers 
and the servants remained to guard the camp and the 
horses, and [the other] eight men went with the friendly 
Indians to inspect the pueblo of Aguato.’ So we de- 
cided to go to visit the said pueblo all together with our 
camp, because even though we were only ten companions 
we appeared to be many with the servants, droves of 
beasts, and friendly Indians.*” 


103 Tt is generally written Querechos. Espejo thought this province 
had over 50,000 souls. Cf. note 73. 

104 See note 71. Castafieda was the first to refer to pueblo govern- 
ment by the priesthoods. Speaking of Zuni (Cibola) he says: “They do 
not have chiefs as in New Spain, but are ruled by a council of the oldest 
men. They have priests who preach to them, whom they call papas. 
These are the elders.” Winship, of. cit., 518. In the Zuni language 
papa means “elder brother.” 

105 Espejo says: “We... told them that the horses which we had 
with us might kill them because they were very bad, and that they should 
make a stockade where we could keep the animals, which they did.” 
“Espejo’s Narrative,” 185. 

106 The point here evidently is that the camp equipment had not been 
brought as yet, and the question arose of bringing it to the stockade and 
leaving two men to guard it while the others visited Aguato. 

107 The reference is to the friendly Indians who accompanied them 
from Zuii. 
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Ten lone men entered the great pueblo of Aguato, the 
natives were so afraid that except for some old men 
the inhabitants did not appear, but remained hidden in 
the houses. 


Thus we left in the morning of this day which was 
Friday the nineteenth of the month. We went over to 
the great pueblo of Aguato,*** which must be a league 
distant from where we set out. We carried our flag 
unfurled. We halted with our camp and only the ten 
companions entered the pueblo. ‘The fear of the natives 
was such that except for an old man here and there the 
rest of the people did not appear; they remained hidden 
in their houses. 


Possession was taken in the plaza for his majesty. They 
fixed their camp one-fourth of a league away. It was 
hardly established when one thousand Indians came 
laden with provisions, blankets, etc. 


Possession was taken for his majesty in the main plaza 
with a salvo of harquebus shots. We established our 
camp one-fourth of a league from the said pueblo. 
Hardly had we pitched camp when about one thousand 
Indians came laden with maize, ears of green corn, 
pinole, tamales, and firewood, and they offered it all, 
together with six hundred widths of blankets small and 
large, white and painted, so that it was a pleasant sight 
to behold.*° 

They brought so much food that we told them not to 
bring it as it was going to waste. Likewise they brought 
some venison and dried rabbits, for there was no time 


108 This was Awatobi, a former pueblo of the Hopi Indians. See note 
102. It was situated on a mesa about nine miles southeast of Walpi. 
Hodge, Handbook, I, 119. 

108 According to Obregén the Indians gave them “a thousand cotton 
blankets, many pieces of cloth, and well tanned deerskins.” Obregén’s 
History, 329. 
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to go hunting as we decided to go immediately to the 
other pueblos. 


They went to the pueblo of Gaspe and half a league dis- 
tant many people came out to meet them with food, 
etc. 


We left this pueblo and locality on the twenty-first of 
the month and after traveling two leagues reached the 
pueblo of Gaspe, which is a very high and rocky pueblo.?”° 
About half a league from this pueblo many people, men 
and women, came to meet us all along the way until we 
reached it. Each one carried his bag and jicara of 
pinole,*** scattering some of it on the road and some over 
us and on the horses and servants. This is all a sign of 
peace. When we arrived we looked like clowns in carni- 
val time.***? Along the way were many large earthen 
jars with water and much food, all very surprising facts. 


On arriving at the pueblo more than one thousand 
Indians came laden with water and supplies in abun- 
dance, etc. 

Upon their arrival over one thousand souls came laden 
with very fine earthen jars containing water, and with 
rabbits, cooked venison, tortillas, atole, beans, cooked 
calabash, abundant maize and pinole, so that although 
our friends were many and though we insisted they 
should not bring so much, heaps of it were left over. 


110 Espejo does not mention its name, but Obregon calls it Xoalpe and 
Oalpes. Ibid., 329. It was the pueblo of Walpi, though the village has 
shifted its site a little. Hodge, Handbook, Il, gor. 

111 The reference, of course, is to sacred prayer-meal, still commonly 
used in many Pueblo rites and ceremonies. Cf. Fewkes, J. W., “A Few 
Summer Ceremonials at the Tusayan Pueblos,’ Journal of American 
Ethnology and Archaeology, Il, 1-159 passim; and Hodge, Handbook, 
[, 836 ff. 

112 The reference is to the three carnival days preceding Ash Wednes- 


day. 
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Then they brought six hundred pieces of painted and 
white blankets and small pieces of their garments. 


In the plaza was a whitewashed cross with an inscription 
after our fashion. The inscription and ground were 
covered [with meal]. Possession was taken for his 
majesty. 

This day we marched through the town with our flag 
unfurled and armed for war. In the main plaza where 
there was a cross } newly erected and whitewashed, with 
an inscription after Spanish custom with many feathers 
and much pinole scattered over the sign and ground, 
possession was taken in the name of his majesty with a 
salvo of harquebus shots. Horses cannot be kept in this 
pueblo owing to the lack of water, which they obtain 
from very deep wells. 


The land is very fertile for everything planted, as it is 
temperate, etc. 

The soil is very fertile for maize, cotton, and for 
everything sown in it as it is a temperate land. The 
natives cultivate sandy places without difficulty because 
they carefully guard the moisture from the snow. 


The people are healthy. 


The people are very healthy. The men cover their 
privy parts with a blanket similar to a hand towel, 
painted, and with tassels.7** When they feel cold they 
wear cotton blankets. The women are always well 
dressed and have their hair done up in puffs..* Their 


113 These were the well known kilts. The Hopi, as we have seen, 
were noted for the cultivation and wearing of cotton. See Lewton, F. 
L., “The Cotton of the Hopi Indians: A New Species of Gossypium,” 
Smithsonian Miscel. Coll., vol. 60, no. 6, Washington, 1912. 

1414The custom was still in vogue until a few years ago. The puffs 
or side whorls symbolized the flower of the squash, the emblem of 
fertility, and were worn by marriageable girls. Hodge, Handbook, I, 19. 
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houses are of stone and mud, small, which is due to the 
lumber,*** and in appearance and in their estufas [they 
are] similar to those of the province of Sumi. 


They reached two pueblos, the largest of which is called 
Comupaui and the other Majanani. They came forth 
to receive them with water and provisions. 


We left this pueblo *** the next day in the morning, 
which was Monday the twenty-second of the month. 
We marched two leagues, one of them through cotton 
fields, and came to a plain between two pueblos separated 
scarcely half a league from each other. The largest of 
these is called Comupaui and the other Majanani.*” 
Here in these two pueblos they came to meet us with the 
same sort of things as in the others. They brought us 
abundant water in large earthen jars and barrels, cala- 
bashes, cooked vegetables, and maize, and whatever was 
necessary as in the others. 


Possession was taken; they found two crosses newly 
erected like the previous ones. 


Possession was taken as in the others. They brought 
about six hundred large and small pieces of blankets. 
We found here two crosses newly erected like the previ- 


115 That is, on account of the scarcity of timbers suitable for roofing 
larger rooms. 

116 Gaspe or Walpi. It will be noted that the villages of Hano and 
Sichumovi are not mentioned in the narration, as they were not built 
until much later. 

117 Obregén calls Comupaui Xomupa, and Majanani Moxanamy. 
Note that on pp. xii and 321 of Obregén’s History appear the words: 
Alpemo, Xonami, Xomupa, Olay, and Ola. They should read: Alpe, 
Moxonami, KXomupa, Olayyola. Alpe corresponds to Walpi, and Olay- 
yola to the Olalla of Luxdn, which is Oraibi. Comupaui is the present 
Shongopovi, and Majanani is identical with Mishongnovi; they are 
situated on the Middle or Second mesa of Tusayan. Both have changed 
their location slightly since Espejo’s time. Obregén’s History, 3293 
Hodge, Handbook, I, 871; I, 553-554. 
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ous ones. These two pueblos are situated in two very 
stony sierras which the horses mount with difficulty. 


They went to the pueblo of Olalla, the largest in the 
province, etc. 

We left this place on the twenty-fourth of the month 
and traveled three leagues and reached the pueblo of 
Olalla, which is the largest in the province.*** We estab- 
lished our camp at its foot, close to a well with water, 
to which they descend by stone steps. The water gave 
out this day and then the natives brought us water, in 
gourds and kettles, from other wells, for the animals. 
The greatest handicap in this land is the lack of water. 


They were well received and presented with food and 
blankets, etc. 


They received us very well here and gave us raw and 
prepared food in great abundance. They presented us 
with over eight hundred pieces of blankets, large and 
small, much spun and raw cotton which, with blankets, 
we gave to the allies.’ 


Possession was taken. 


We stayed two days in this place and as there were no 
more pueblos in this province we procured guides to go 
to the mines. Possession was taken in the name of his 
majesty as in the other pueblos and we returned to the 
pueblo of Aguato. 


118 Olalla is the present Oraibi, which was the largest and most 
populous of the Hopi villages (Handbook, II, 142-143) until partly 
abandoned a few years ago when many of the inhabitants moved a 
few miles away and established the villages of Pakabi and Hotavila. 

119 Espejo says they received four thousand cotton blankets, “some 
colored and some white, towels with tassels at the ends,... .” 
“Espejo’s Narrative,” 186. These evidently were the robes and kilts 
woven of native cotton still used in ceremonies by many of the Pueblos, 
who procure them through trade. The total gift of blankets, or pieces 
of blankets, as given by Luxdn would exceed 2600. 
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Each pueblo of this province is ruled by three or four 
caciques. The land is more temperate than at Sumi. 


Every pueblo in this province is ruled by three or four 
caciques and the cacique has as little power as the 
macegual;**° so they are all equal. The land is more 
temperate than that of Sumi. They are idolaters as in 
the province of Sumi. They have shrines along the 
roads and houses of worship in the pueblos where they 
talk to the devil. 


The camp was divided and one-half went to discover the 
mines. 

We stopped two days in this pueblo? and the next 
day, Saturday, the twenty-seventh of the month we went 
back to the pueblo of Aguato. Even though it was al- 
ready late they brought us a large quantity of food. We 
remained two days here where we learned through the 
interpreters that the mines were far away, that there was 
a scarcity of water, and that the march was over difficult 
ridges. Therefore seeing that the camp could not go, as 
it would be putting it in danger, we decided to commend 
ourselves to God and that five companions of the ten that 
we were, with the friendly Indians, should return with 
the camp to the province of Sumi, which, as I have said, 
was called Sibula?”? by the natives, and the other five 
were to go to discover the mines. Thus it was carried 
out, although we saw that it was great temerity to pene- 
trate into the midst of so many barbarous people who 
could kill us by throwing mere handfuls of dirt. So of 
the fifteen we were we found ourselves divided into two 
groups. ‘Thus there were left with the camp Gaspar de 


120 Macegual comes from the Aztec macevalli, meaning a vassal, a 
commoner. 

121 That is, in Olalla or Oraibi. 

122 Espejo wrote: “... which they call Ami, or by another name 
@ibola.” ‘“Espejo’s Narrative,” 184. Ami is a misprint of Cuni. 
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Luxan, Pedro Hernandez de Almansa, Alonso de 
Miranda, Juan Lopez de Ibarra, and Pedro Hernandez; 
to the mines went Captain Antonio de Espejo, the 
alguacil mayor Diego Pérez de Luxan, the alférez 
Gregorio Hernandez, Bernaldino de Luna, and Francisco 
Barreto. They all left at the same time, each one on his 
trip, on the last day of April of the said year.** 


Names of the caciques of this province of Sumi [sic], or 
Cibola, which is all the same. 


The caciques of the pueblos of this province are the 
following: In Aguato there are Aco, Onala, Na-mo-sse, 
Calajo; and in the pueblo of Oalpe the caciques are 
named Cocopi, Mahanami; the caciques Gongua, 
Quitigua, Jimopaos, Turri, Amaulase, Enjola, and 
Aougamina. 

We the five companions left the pueblo of Aguato for 
the mines on the last day of April, taking along with us 
the necessary guides. On this day we marched five 
leagues to a waterhole which was insufficient for the 
horses, so they were two days without water. We 
named this place El Ojo Triste. 


They reached a large and beautiful river which flows 
from the south toward the north. It is settled with 
warlike mountainous people. 


We left this place on the first of May and marched 
two hours before daybreak. Overcome by drowsiness 
and out of consideration for the guides and because of 
the bad road we halted midway for the siesta. We 
traveled ten leagues on this day and reached a fine, 
beautiful, and selected river, almost as large as the Del 


123 The first five returned southeastward to Zufi, and the others went 
toward the west to find the mines spoken of by the natives. 
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Norte, containing many groves of poplars and willows.’ 
This river flows from the south toward the north. It 
is settled by warlike, mountainous people. 

We left this place on the second of the month and 
marched six leagues and camped at a deep stream where 
there were many large pools of rainwater which would 
be sufficient for a whole year. This route is rich in 
abundant pastures and cedar forests. These cedars 
bear a fruit the size of hazelnuts [which are] somewhat 
tasty.{7* 


They found a temperate land with warlike mountainous 
people. 

We set out from this locality on the fourth of the 
month and went six leagues through a mountain dense 
with cedar forests and ash trees. We found many water- 
holes and small ciénagas. We stopped by a beautiful 
and large ciénaga which was two leagues in circumference, 
surrounded by numerous pines, cedars, and many water- 
pools which can be utilized for irrigation. This region 
is inhabited by mountainous people, because it is a tem- 
perate land.’”® During this night some of them came to 
our horses and fled when they heard them as they found 
the sound unfamiliar. 

We left this place on the fifth of the month and 
traveled seven leagues through a very broken and rough 


124 This stream was the Little Colorado. The sight of the cotton- 
woods and willows along the river is today as much of a joy to the 
traveler as in Espejo’s time. 

125 These “cedars” were evidently pifion trees with their tasty nuts, 
but they do not bear fruit in May. Doubtless the Spaniards became 
familiar with the nuts while among the Pueblos, who gather them in 
early autumn for winter consumption after toasting. 

126 Espejo and his party must now have been in the Flagstaff region. 
Certainly they could not have been any farther west. The distance by 
Luxan’s reckoning was twenty-seven leagues, or about seventy-two 
miles. 
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mountain with bad roads and very dangerous in an enemy 
country. We descended a slope so steep and dangerous 
that a mule belonging to Captain Antonio de Espejo fell 
down and was dashed to pieces. We went down by a 
ravine so bad and craggy that we descended with dif_- 
culty to a fine large river which runs from northwest to 
southeast. At this place this river is surrounded by an 
abundance of grape-vines, many walnut and other trees. 
It.is a warm land in which there are parrots. All this 
land is rather warm than cold. This river we named El 
Rio de las Parras.*” 


They met warlike mountainous people who fled at first 
and then offered peace on the way near a large painted 
cross with four small ones on the sides, etc. They had 
crosses in their houses. 


We found a rancheria belonging to mountainous 
people who fled from us as we could see by the tracks. 
We saw plants of natural flax similar to that of Spain 
and numerous prickly pears. 

We left this place on the seventh of the month and 
after marching six leagues we reached a cienaguilla which 
flows into a small water ditch and [we came to] an 
abandoned pueblo. We marched at times close to the 
Parras river. The mountainous people who, as I said 
above, were in flight awaited us midway near the said 
river. They had built a hut of branches. Six paces 
from it was a large painted cross, and four small ones on 
the sides. All the men, women, and children were seated 
around with their heads low, singing of the peace they 
wished with us. They had crowns of painted sticks on 


127'This was perhaps Sycamore Creek. It seems unlikely that the 
party could have gone as far as the Verde. The warlike people were 
possibly the Yavapai, with whom the American military explorers of 
the last century had difficulty. 
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their heads and jicaras of mescal and pifon nuts and 
bread made from it. 


They gave metals in addition to food as a sign of peace; 
many went to point out the mines. Later they found 
rustic friendly people. 

They gave us metals as a sign of peace and many of 
them came to show us the mines. In this locality we 
found many peaceful, rustic people who received us well. 
They had planted maize. We named this ciénaga that 
of San Gregorio. 


Many rustic people met them with crosses on their heads, 
even the children. They gave of what they had. 
They went with them to the mines which were in a 
very rough sierra; so poor that they did not see a trace 
of silver, only copper, and little of it. 

We left this place on the eighth of the month and 
marched four leagues to the mines and discovery on 
which we had gone. Midway we found a large and 
copious river which flowed from north to south. We 
named it El Rio de los Reyes.*** Close to it was a 
ciénaga into which flowed a stream of water. Many 
rustic people waited for us with crosses on their heads, 
even the children. They gave us of what they had. 
Many of them came with us to the mines, which were in 
a very rough sierra; so worthless that we did not find in 
any of them a trace of silver, as they were copper mines, 
and poor.’”? So we determined to return to the camp at 
once. On our way we stopped for the night in the 
rancherias of these mountaineers who showed great 
friendship for us. Nevertheless we slept with great 
caution and kept better guard than in the past. 


128 This was unquestionably the Verde. 

129 According to Espejo the ore was thought to be rich. See his 
“Narrative,” 187. Fortunes in copper have been obtained in this vicinity 
in recent times. 
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We left this place on the ninth of the month in the 
direction of the province of Sivola, which the natives call 
Sumi,?°° where we had sent the camp with the other com- 
panions. The mountaineers came out along the way to 
receive us. We stopped one league and a half from the 
pueblo of Aguato by a cienaguilla. The natives of this 
pueblo which, as I have stated, is in the province of 
Majose, at once sent maize and many loaves of corn 
flour. Thus we traveled lightly and reached Sibola, the 
pueblo of Alona, on the seventeenth of the month.** 
Here we found our companions in good health and well 
treated by these people, as they were so loyal and faith- 
ful. They had not yet met the Father nor the other five 
companions. 


A friar rebelled and was followed by some people. For 
this reason the trip in search of mines of which there 


was notice was not continued and the people turned 
back. 


In order to decide on our course we determined to at- 
tend mass together in this pueblo of Masa on Trinity 
Sunday.*** Thus after hearing mass we decided that 
inasmuch as we had come from lands so far away and 
had spent our estates, and since we had not searched for 
[found] mines, except a lone discovery, that we should 


130 See note 122. 

181 Professor Herbert E. Bolton’s assumption that Espejo reached 
Bill Williams Fork in western Arizona, based on Espejo’s narrative, 
appears untenable in the light of the more definite information given by 
Luxan. The party left Awatobi on April 30 and was back in Zufi on 
May 17. In that length of time it could not have marched any farther. 
The entire distance is fully three hundred and fifty miles as the crow 
flies, and naturally more than that over hill and down dale. The usual 
distance traveled by the Spaniards was much lower per day than this 
would be. 

132 Masa is the pueblo called Masaque by Obregon. It is Matsaki, 
one of the Zufi group abandoned in 1680. See Obregén’s History, 326; 
and Hodge, “The Six Cities of Cibola,” of. cit. 
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go together to the province[s] of the Tiguas and 
Maguas to discover them, as it was on our way and there 
was information of mines. For they could see that if 
there were no mines the land could not be settled nor so 
many souls healed. If our Lord should be pleased that 
mines should not be located we would go back to the 
land of peace by way of the province of the cattle. To 
this the Father, whom may God forgive, and those who 
followed his opinion, who will be named here, replied 
that they were not to look for mines, but were to return 
to the land of peace. 

It seemed that the one who was leading this dissension 
was Gregorio Hernandez, whom we had appointed 
alférez mayor in the name of his majesty in order to 
avoid factions and discord. He claimed to be a Galician. 
He told everybody it was possible to come out of the 
land alive and so he was trying to carry out his scheme 
and to bring dissension among all. Thus he rebelled 
and raised the flag and required the captain and the other 
companions to follow the flag of his majesty as he was 
going to take the Father and Miguel Sanchez’s wife, who 
was pregnant, to the land of peace. He was requested 
and ordered under penalty of death, loss of property and 
treason to continue the discovery of the land for which 
purpose he had been given the said flag and had taken 
the oath of loyalty. Seeing that he would not desist and 
that he was leaving, the flag was taken away from him 
by force. He was not arrested nor punished because we 
were so few and also that it should not cause disturbances 
among the natives. There left with him Miguel Sanchez 
Valenciano, Lazaro Sanchez, his son Miguel Sanchez 
Nebado, and his nephew Cristobal Sanchez, native 
mestizos; also a certain Juan de Frias, a native of 
Aranda de Duero, and the Father. The same request 
was made of them and a report made of it. We nine 
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men were left alone in the land with more courage than 
strength, trusting in God to discover whatever there was 
in the land.*** 

Those left were Captain Antonio de Espejo, resident 
of Mexico and native of Torre Milan; our alguacil 
mayor Diego Pérez de Luxan, his brother Gaspar de 
Luxan, natives of Seville; Bernaldino de Luna, from 
Aragon, native of Villa de Castro; Pedro Hernandez de 
Almansa, from the town of Almansa; Juan Lopez de 
Ibarra, Biscayan, from the town of Ybar; Alonso de 
Miranda, Galician, a native of the town of Pontevedra; 
Francisco Barreto, Algaravian, resident of the city of 
Tavira; and Juan Fernandez, a Portuguese, native of the 
city of Porto. 

We set out from the province of Cibola, called Sumi, 
on the following day, the day following Corpus Christi, 
which was the last day of May, for the provinces of the 
Tiguas and Maguas. We took an interpreter to pacify 
the Tiguas, whom we had left in revolt. It is the place 
where the friars had been killed.*** On our way so much 
news was brought to us to the effect that all the provinces 
were awaiting us to kill us, that it would have frightened 
anyone even if they had been many, the more so nine 
soldier companions, some poorly equipped. But trusting 
in God we always marched to the place where we were 
told the largest number of people awaited us. 

We came to the Sumi river previously mentioned, to 
the cultivated fields of Acoma, on the fourth of June of 
the said year. Here we found the people of Acoma in 


183 Espejo says nothing of these dissensions, merely noting that 
Gregorio Hernandez returned with Father Beltran even though he was 
urged to stay. Obregén has a full report of the trouble. Obregén’s 
History, 330-331. 

134 The reference is to Fathers Rodriguez and Lépez who went to New 
Mexico in 1581. It was to ascertain their fate that Espejo’s party had 
started north in 1582. 
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rebellion. The next day, during the night, before dawn, 
a free Concho Indian servant of Captain Antonio de 
Espejo and a Tonaltecan Indian named Juan Garcia, and 
his wife named Lucia, a native Concha, servants of Diego 
Pérez de Luxan fled, laden with blankets and clothes. 
When the said captain and Diego Pérez de Luxan, their 
masters, noticed it, they went after them hurriedly in 
order that they might not be killed, urging upon their 
companions careful watchfulness. They left on Friday 
at seven o'clock in the forenoon, and Saturday at nine 
they reached the Del Norte river, believing they were 
going with the friar and the other rebels. Much dili- 
gence was exercised with the native Indians in order that 
if they [fugitives] passed by they should not kill them, 
but just apprehend them. After three days at the Del 
Norte river they turned back. 

The day after they had started in pursuit of the 
Indians, which was Saturday, at sunset, the Indian Lucia 
came to the camp saying that the Indians of Acoma had 
killed her husband because they wanted to steal from 
them what they carried. So Gaspar de Luxan and 
Francisco Barreto went to look for him, but as it was 
night they were unable to find him. Sunday morning 
they found him alive with three arrow wounds from 
which he died on that day. He stated that he had been 
shot by the Indians of Acoma because they wanted to 
take from him what he carried; that he had fled, incited 
by Fray Bernaldino Beltran who personally had asked 
him to do so with the promise that they would wait for 
him on the road and would give him horses on which to 
travel; that the Concho Indian named Juan had returned 
to Sibola.**® 

The people of Acoma and the neighboring mountain- 


135 Obregén explains briefly the attempted escape of these Indian 
servants. Obregén’s History, 332. 
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eers rebelled on account of this death and kept shouting 
at us from the hills night and day. When we reached 
the cienaguilla of the Curechos with the camp,** seeing 
the impudence of the Indians, we decided to give them a 
surprise that morning. While the mounted men were 
getting ready to attack them, because the sierra was close 
to the camp and was very rough, they greeted us with a 
shower of arrows and much shouting. This being heard 
by the guards we rushed at once to the horses, firing our 
harquebuses. For this reason they only wounded one 
horse belonging to the captain. They continued to shout 
at us until daybreak. Half of the men with all the ser- 
vants went to the rancheria and set fire to the shacks. 
We destroyed also a very fine field of maize which they 
had, a thing which they felt a great deal. 

The next day the others went to destroy and did de- 
stroy another which was left to them, although they de- 
fended it with numerous arrow shots from a very rough 
sierra at the foot of which was the cultivated land. All 
this has been brought about by the Father and the re- 
bellious ones with him because they had divided us. 
May God preserve us for His holy service and keep us 
under His protection, for we are really in distress. 

In the afternoon of the following Sunday there were 
peace parleys between us and the Curechos. It was 
agreed that they should return to us an Indian woman of 
the Curechos of those given to us at Mohose, belonging 
to one of the companions named Francisco Barreto but 
who had fled from us that morning of the skirmish, and 
that we should give them a girl we had taken from them. 
This was left for the following day. 

So Monday morning the Corechos determined to put 
over a wicked plan. It was as follows. As they had 


136 This place is the Cienaguilla del Rosal of Obregon, identical with 
Acomita. Ibid., 332; and “Espejo’s Narrative,” 183. See note 8o. 
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sent the Indian woman belonging to Francisco Barreto to 
her land they took one of their relatives and sent her 
over wearing her feather crest so that we should not 
recognize her, with the intention of recovering theirs and 
giving us nothing but arrow shots. This was planned 
with the help of the interpreter, who was another Indian 
woman belonging to Alonso de Miranda and who was 
trying to escape. Thus they called to make the exchange 
and Francisco Barreto took the woman interpreter and 
the one who was to be exchanged tied with two maguey 
[yucca] ropes. He was accompanied by another com- 
panion on horseback. 

The Indians did not wish to come down, pretending 
they were afraid of the horse and that Barreto should 
ascend the sierra a short distance and that they would 
make the exchange. Barreto told his companion to go 
back, that he wanted to carry out that business alone, and 
although there was much talk back and forth the com- 
panion went back. When Diego Pérez de Luxan saw 
this, and realizing the intention of the Indians, he 
mounted his horse and went to where Francisco Barreto 
was. The latter had left his sword and harquebus and 
had the Indian woman tied to his body as a man inex- 
perienced in war, although a good and brave soldier. 
He asked Diego Pérez de Luxan to go back. After 
much discussion he [Luxan] took the woman interpreter, 
dismounted from his horse, and left his harquebus in the 
saddle-tree much against his will and at the entreaty of 
Francisco Barreto, who being a Portuguese thought that 
all the Indians in the world would not be sufficient to 
harm him.*** 

The Indians were leading them little by little in the 
sierra holding the disguised woman. When they were 


137 The bravado and temerity of the Portuguese has been proverbial 
for many centuries. 
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about to deliver her she pretended they had let her go. 
When Diego Pérez de Luxan saw the scheme and that 
Francisco Barreto had come without arms he urged that 
they go down because the Indians had evil designs and 
that they would not fare well as they were on foot in the 
sierra. Francisco Barreto, eager to recover his Indian 
woman, persisted with requests to Diego Perez de Luxan 
to proceed with the business; the treacherous woman in- 
terpreter was urging this insistently. When Diego 
Pérez de Luxan saw this he determined with animosity to 
continue farther into the sierra and left Francisco Bar- 
reto bringing the woman interpreter with a rope tied to 
her foot. Then he [Luxan] made a leap, seized the 
disguised Indian woman by the hair, and at the same time 
let loose the woman that Francisco Barreto had. The 
shouts of the people were unloosed against Diego Pérez 
de Luxan who ran down the sierra with both Indian 
women. ‘The woman interpreter wrestled with him and 
took a knife from him which he carried in his boot and 
threw it to the Indians. Then she grasped his sword 
like a lioness, seizing him by the belt. This Diego Pérez 
de Luxan could not help without letting the two Indian 
women escape because his hands were occupied holding 
them. He threw them to the ground and dragged them 
down the hill even though the Indians were shooting 
many arrows and throwing many stones at him so that he 
would let the Indian women go. Then Francisco Bar- 
reto came and took hold of the disguised woman. The 
arrow shots were so many that they pierced the right 
cheek and right arm of Francisco Barreto with two 
arrows. When they had reached the plain the captain 
and the other companions came to help. With all this, 
if Francisco Barreto had not let go the Indian woman 
the results would not have been bad, but with all this they 
were very much grieved over the Indian woman they 
had lost in the skirmish. 
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They decided to return by way of the thirteen pueblos 
which they had passed and left at war. Their names 
are Poguana, Comisse, Achine, Guagua, Gagosse, 
Simassa, Suyte, Nocoche, Hacala, Tiara, Taycios, 
Cassa, and Puala, where the martyrdom of the friars 
took place. They could not subdue them, etc. 


Seeing that only eight of us able to fight were left and 
that some were sick or wounded, we determined to come 
by the Tiguas, our enemies. These are the thirteen 
pueblos where the friars were killed. They are the 
following: Poguana, Comise, Achine, Guagua, Gagose, 
Simassa, Suyte, Nocoche, Hacala, Tiara, Taycios, Casa, 
and Puala, where the friars had been killed. Diego 
Pérez de Luxan acted as guide and in two and one-half 
days brought the camp to the Rio del Norte close to the 
revolted pueblo of Puaguana.*** Here we caught three 
Indians and some warriors in a hamlet on the day we 
arrived and through them we treated of peace with the 
Tiguas. In order to reassure them we freed the 
prisoners. 


Efforts were made to subdue these Indians peacefully. 
Although they said they were friendly, they made sport 
of us when asked for food. For this reason and to 
avoid being killed they decided to punish them. 

The next day, the twentieth of June, we went near 
Puala where we rested the following day and efforts 
were made to have the Indians come peacefully to us. 
They said they were our friends but that they would not 
bring their women to the pueblos. ‘They remained in the 
sierra mocking us. Seeing that unless we administered 


1388 From the paragraphs that follow it would seem that Espejo 
reached the river below the pueblo of Puala. The word Puaguana looks 
and sounds a little like the first part of Gallegos’s Piquinaguatengo 
(Gallegos Relation, 46), while Guatengo suggests Kuaua, a ruin north 
of Bernalillo. Bandelier, Final Report, Il, 225. 
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some punishment they would soon become impudent and 
try to kill us, we determined on what I shall state. 

We left this place on the twenty-second of the month 
with our camp in the direction of the pueblo of Puala. 
In two pueblos near Puala there were many Indians say- 
ing they were our friends and when we asked them for 
food they scoffed. 


Arrived in Puala the people were in the sierra and about 
thirty men were on the roofs, and when asked for food 
as friends, they scoffed, etc. They meted out punish- 
ment by garroting some and setting fire to the pueblo. 
Thus we reached Puala. ‘The people were all in the 

sierra and some thirty Indians on the flat roofs of their 

houses. When we asked them for food as they were our 
friends, they mocked us like the others. In view of this 
the corners of the pueblo were taken by four men and 
four others with two servants began to seize those they 
could lay hands on. We put them in an estufa. And 
as the pueblo was large and some had hidden themselves 
there we set fire to the big pueblo of Puala where we 
thought some were burned to death because of the cries 
they uttered. We at once took out the prisoners two at 
a time and lined them up against some poplars close to the 
pueblo of Puala and they were garroted and shot many 
times until they died. Sixteen were executed, not count- 
ing those who burned to death. Some who did not seem 
to belong to Puala were set free. This was a strange 
deed for so few people in the midst of so many enemies.**° 


The news of the punishment spread and all the provinces 
trembled and received them very well. There are five 
pueblos in this province named Catiste, Gigue, Tipolti, 
Cochita, Sieharan. They brought many turkeys, etc. 


189 Neither Espejo nor Obregén makes any mention of this second 
visit to the Tiguas and the resultant difficulty with them. 
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This day we reached the province of the Quires, the 
pueblo of La Tiete where we were very well received. 
The news of what had happened at Puala spread through- 
out all the provinces and they were so afraid that all 
served and regaled us. They brought us many turkeys 
from this province in which there are five pueblos: 
Catiete,Gioue,-* Lipolts,.*Cochita,*Siewaran,’< 

Here we entreated the Tiguas to accept peace. They 
said they were very afraid of the Castilians and that they 
did not dare tocome. We stayed in this place until the 
twenty-sixth of the said month. 


New RouTE—LvUxAN 


New route.—They went in search of the mines of Santa 
Catalina, so named by Chamuscado, and although they 
found some the country was not explored because we 
were few; but in few places are there better conditions 
for mines. 


We left the above-mentioned pueblos and went to the 
mines of Santa Catalina, so named by the friars and by 
Francisco Sanchez Chamuscado. We marched seven 
leagues and reached the said pueblo of Santa Catalina 
on the twenty-seventh of the month.*® From this pueblo 


140 Catiete and La Tiete are doubtless the same pueblo, the copyist 
having confused them perhaps. It is identical with San Felipe, whose 
tribal name is Katishtya. Ofate spelled it Castixes. The pronunciation 
of these various names is so striking that there can hardly be any other 
conclusion than that they are one and the same. Cf. Hodge, Handbook, 
II, 432. 

141 Gigue may be the same as Onate’s Gipuy, one of the predecessors 
of Santo Domingo. Cf. ibid., I, 492-493. 

142 Tipolti, by the process of elimination, may be Santa Ana. It was 
called Tamy and Tamaya by Ofate. Cf. ibid., Il, 454. 

143 Cochita is certainly identical with Cochiti. 

144 Sieharan is probably Sia, or a nearby pueblo. 

145 The identification of Espejo’s route after leaving the Queres is a 
difficult problem. In the first place the party did not, in all probability, 
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we went out to examine the land and found some mines. 
We did not dare to explore the land thoroughly because 
we were few and did not dare to separate. But I under- 
stand that in few places are there more favorable con- 
ditions for mines. 


visit all five of the Queres pueblos mentioned above. Luxadn says they 
reached the pueblo of La Tiete (Catiete), later known as San Felipe, 
where they were well received, and “we stayed in this place until the 
twenty-sixth.” At the same time he gives the names of all five pueblos. 
It is likely, therefore, that the party did not visit the others, but de 
parted from San Felipe for the mines of Santa Catalina without further 
ado. Luxdan speaks of them as mines and as a pueblo. The reference 
to a “pueblo of Santa Catalina” is made twice, but he gives no further 
hint as to the nature of the town. He says it was so named by Chamus- 
cado, but the extant records of that expedition fail to mention it. 

It is possible that the Espejo party went into the region of the Santa 
Fé river. The first day’s march might have taken it across or along 
the lower end of the Galisteo valley to the Cerrillos hills and bere they 
investigated the rumors of mines. (Perhaps the pueblo of San Marcos 
was Santa Catalina.) Next the Spaniards went three leagues to Jumea, 
in the province of the Atamues. This pueblo may possibly have been 
identical with Bandelier’s “Tzi-gu-ma, or Tzi-gu-may,” situated near 
La Ciénega about midway between the city of Santa Fé and the Rio 
Grande. Bandelier says it was a “considerable pueblo,’ and Luxan 
speaks of well-built houses of three and four stories. The following 
day Espejo’s party went two leagues to the pueblo of Pocos or Pocoje; 
it is written once each way. Espejo did not get so far north as Pojuaque, 
it seems, in spite of the similarity of Pocoje to Pojuaque. The dis- 
tances appear prohibitive, and the pueblos of Nambe and Tesuque must 
surely also then have been seen, which appears not to have been the 
case. Perhaps, therefore, Pocos or Pocoje is identical with some of the 
ruins south of Santa Fé or with some other ruins in that vicinity, per- 
haps near Lamy. The next day the party went seven leagues through. 
a pine forest to Siqui (Coronado’s Cicuyé), identical with Pecos. This 
route seems to fit conditions better than a more northerly one. 

It may be also that Espejo’s party went eastward from San Felipe 
up the Arroyo del Tunque. Nelson, in his Pueblo Ruins of the Galisteo 
Basin, identifies Coronado’s route, and in so doing gives a careful dis- 
cussion of the whole Galisteo valley, its pueblos, etc., based on personal 
study on the ground, which is of material aid in following the Espejo 
expedition. Perhaps Espejo went eastward from San Felipe, as his own 
account says—though Professor Bolton and others assume he went north- 
east, not east—and thus the pueblo of Santa Catalina may be in the 
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No mines were found in a large tract covered. There 
were different sorts of people, some warlike and others 
peaceful. 


We left this place on the first of July and marching 
three leagues we came to the pueblo of Jumea, in the 
province of the Atamues, a people more bellicose than 
those of the other provinces. They possess well built 
houses, as the most astute people in war, and the flat 
roofs have drainage troughs. They are three and four 
stories high, with movable ladders so that when raised 
they cannot go up to them. ‘They wear their hair like 
the Pataragueyes, with a sort of skull cap made of it. 
The women are more comely than those of the other 
provinces; they dress like the others. They gave us 
turkeys, pinole, and of other things which they had. 
The women are not at all opposed to hire out to the men 


vicinity of the Ortiz and San Pedro mountains. From here they in- 
vestigated rather hastily some of the mining prospects in the region. 
Then they went to the pueblo of Jumea, a distance of three leagues, 
possibly Pueblo Blanco, and then to Pocos (Pocoje), a distance of two 
leagues, identifiable with San Cristébal. Its ruins are large enough to 
fit Luxdn’s description. Then the route went seven leagues to Pecos 
through a pine forest, perhaps up San Cristdbal cafion. The party might 
also have gone to Galisteo and then taken an easier route to Pecos, but 
the ruins are not so large in that direction. 

Espejo’s own narrative is so general at this point as to be almost 
worthless, and it is perhaps also confused. Espejo fails to make any 
mention at all of visiting Puala before going to the Queres (Keres) after 
the return from the westward exploration. He says they went east, pre- 
sumably from the Queres, “two days’ journey of six leagues each,” to 
the province of the Ubates, with five pueblos, where they were peace- 
fully received and supplied with provisions. And following this they 
went to the mines; while Luxdn on the contrary says they went seven 
leagues to the Santa Catalina mines from the Queres. Luxan also says 
that these people met after leaving the Queres were more warlike than 
those in the other provinces and the only ones who gave them any pro- 
visions were those of Jumea. At Pocos (Pocoje) none was given, and 
at Siqui (Pecos) they got it only by the use of force. Hence it will be 
seen that the two accounts are far from harmonious. See “ Espejo’s 
Narrative,” 188-189; Bandelier, Final Report, II, 91 ff. 
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nor are they [the men] particularly opposed to hiring 
them. In all these provinces we have found that they 
are alike in this practice; that the men take whatever 
women they like and the latter the husbands they fancy. 

From this pueblo we went two leagues farther for 
provisions, to the pueblo of Pocos [sic] of this province, 
which is a very large pueblo. It must have over fifteen 
hundred warriors with bow and arrow. The houses are 
of four and five terraces, with wooden palisades before 
their houses as a war measure. They did not wish to 
give any provisions to four men who went to ask for 
them. They said they did not have any; that there was 
a lack of rain and they were not certain they would 
gather any maize. They raised their ladders and no one 
would come down. ‘Thus they turned back, not wishing 
to disturb the land. 

We set out from this locality and pueblo on the third 
of the month and marching seven leagues we stopped at 
the pueblo of Siqui, belonging to this province.“** We 
went the entire way through a forest of pines, most of 
them savins and white pines. The pines were all laden 
with cones the size of walnuts with the shell. Each cone 
contains at the most about thirteen or fourteen good 
sized kernels. This pueblo is very large, similar to the 
one before. It must have contained about two thousand 
men with bows and arrows. ‘They were asked to give 
us some pinole and they replied that they had none and 
acted in the same manner as the people of Pocoje. So 
six armed men entered the pueblo determined to burn it. 
The people were so frightened that they gave it [pinole ] 
to us against their will. 

We left this place on the fifth of the month and took 
two Indians by force to direct us to the cattle [bison]. 
We marched six leagues on this day through a very dense 


146 Siqui was identical with the pueblo of Pecos. 
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forest of white pines and savins. The road was bad 
and the march difficult so that when we reached the place 
the garments of the train were more in condition to be 
renewed than repaired. We halted by the Rio de Las 
Bacas.**7 It is a medium sized river with exquisite 
water, surrounded by numerous trees and many vines, 
roses, rosebush fruit, and much pennyroyal. 

We left this place on the seventh of the month and 
marched five leagues over the mountain and sometimes 
along the river. We stopped at this river at a place 
which we named Las Roselas.** 

We left this place on the eighth of the month and went 
five leagues over the mountain, although by a good road, 
and stopped by a stream of water which we named El 
Arroyo de los Alamillos. 

We left this place on the tenth of the month and 
traveling six leagues halted at a stream of water close to 
a small saline where we gathered salt to season the meat. 
We named this place La Salinilla. In this locality there 
are large holes of brackish water. 

We left this place on the twelfth and marched four 
leagues to a stream with poplars. This place we named 
El Arroyo de las Garrochas, because we found many 
goad-sticks with which the Indians kill the cattle. This 
land is all very level, containing fine pastures and many 
waterholes. Through these four days of travel we 
found many tracks of the cattle and bones and skulls of 
live stock. 

We left this place on the thirteenth of the month and 
marched six leagues. We camped at the junction of the 
Rio de las Bacas with another fair sized one which runs 
from the east toward the west. 

We left this locality on the sixteenth of the month and 


147 This was the Pecos River. 
148 The Espejo party returned southward along the Pecos. 
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marching four leagues we stopped by the said river. 
This place we named El Rastro. 

We left this place on the seventeenth of the month 
and after traveling six leagues halted by the said river. 
This place we named El Mosquitero, because there were 
numerous mosquitoes. 

We left this place on the eighteenth of the month and 
marching six leagues we halted by the river. We named 
this place El] Mesquital, because there was much mesquite. 

We left this place on the nineteenth of the month and 
traveled six leagues, stopping by this same river. We 
named this place El Carrizal. 

We left this locality on the twentieth and went to halt 
by the river after marching six leagues. We named this 
place La Rancheria. 

We left this place on the twenty-third of the month 
and marched six leagues among ciénagas along the river. 
We stopped by the river and named this place El Salado, 
because the river is more salty here than before on ac- 
count of the brackish water from many springs that 
empty into it. 

We left this place on the twenty-fourth of the month 
and traveled three leagues through many ciénagas that 
we found on our way. We named this place El Ancén 
de la Laguna, because a lagoon formed a bay near this 
river. 

We left this place on the twenty-fifth of the month 
and went six leagues. We halted by this said river close 
to a ciénaga. We named this place El Mosquitero, be- 
cause we were stung by mosquitoes. In all this trip we 
did not find any cattle, nothing but many tracks. So we 
came to a stop, greatly troubled owing to lack of food. 

We left this locality on the twenty-sixth of the month 
and on traveling six leagues we halted by this river. 
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This place we named El] Mesquital, because there were 
many mesquite trees, although small ones. 

We proceeded from this place on the twenty-seventh 
of the month and after marching six leagues we halted 
by this river at an inlet of fresh water with many walnut 
trees. There was fishing for mojarra,’* which was not 
a small treat. 

We left this place on the twenty-ninth of the month 
and marching six leagues we stopped by the said river. 
We named this place El Tunal, because there were many 
prickly-pears. 

We left this place on the last day of the month and 
after traveling two leagues we halted by the same river 
at a large stream which empties into it, containing many 
walnut trees. We named this place E] Dudoso, because 
we noticed the sierras of the Pataragueyes and we were 
uncertain whether it was the stream which the native 
Pataragueyes had told us emptied into this Rio de las 
Bacas. Although this land is full of dung and bones 
God willed that we should not see any cattle. 

We left this place on the second of the month 
[ August] and marched five leagues and stopped by the 
said river. We named the spot Las Vueltas, because the 
river formed a big bend there. 

We left this place on the third of the month. We 
went three leagues and halted by the river at a place 
which we named El] Mal Bebedero, because the horses 
went to drink there and fell into the river and swam 
across to the other shore. 

We left this place on the sixth of the month and 
traveled six leagues, going to stop by the river at a place 
which we named El Quesital [Mesquital?], because 
there was in that place a very dense quesital [mesquital ? ] 
stretching for more than a league. 


149 The word mojarra here probably refers to the “cow pilot” fish. 
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We left this place on the seventh of the month and 
marched six leagues. We met three Jumanas Indians 
who were hunting and we were able to understand them 
through Pedro, a Pataraguey Indian belonging to Diego 
Pérez de Luxan. They said that the Rio de las Bacas 
came out very far down from the Conchos river; that 
they would take us by good roads to the junction of the 
Rio del Norte and Conchos river, which is among the 
Pataragueyes. This brought us no little joy as men who 
had eaten nothing but pinole. This day we halted for 
the night at a large cienaga where there were many water- 
holes, some of brackish water and others not. On ac- 
count of this we named it La Ciénaga Salada. 

We left this place on the eighth of the month and 
marched five leagues, three of them up a stream. We 
found many Jumana people from the rancheria of the 
people who were guiding us. ‘They were on their way 
to the river to the mesquite trees. We stopped on this 
stream where the rancheria was situated. ‘The Indians, 
men and women, received us with music and rejoicing. 
As a sign of peace and happiness there was held a dance 
between the tents of the Indian men and women. We 
rested for a day because we had fishing of catfish, 
mojarra,*° and sardines; *** some were half a yard in 
length, a difficult thing to believe. The food was 
delicious. 

We left this place on the tenth of the month and pro- 
ceeding up the stream we traveled six leagues and 
stopped at the source of this stream, at some springs 
where the water flowed out. On our way we found 


150 See previous note. 

161 The sardines were not true sardines, as they are not found in this 
region, but were perhaps one of the small silvery chubs (Notropis 
dilectus) which abound in various New Mexican streams. Cf. Benavides 
Memorial, 26x. 
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settled people of this nation, who in their clothing are 
similar to the Pataragueyes, except in their houses. 

We left this place on the eleventh of the month and 
went four leagues to a ciénaga formed by the sierra, 
where there was a rancheria of this nation. They re- 
ceived us with merriment after their custom and pre- 
sented us with roasted and raw calabashes and prickly- 
pears. 

We left this place on the twelfth of the month and 
marched four leagues over a bad road, mountainous, and 
rocky. We stopped at a valley with many holm-oaks, 
where there flowed a stream of water. We named this 
place El Valle del Encinal. It was the first holm-oak 
grove we had seen in this land. 7 

We left this place on the thirteenth and marched eight 
leagues, most of the way through a glen with holm-oak 
groves, wild grape vines, and many Mexican cherry trees 
with ripe fruit. A stream of water flowed all along this 
dale. We stopped at a glen with holm-oak groves where 
there was a pool of rainwater. 

We left this place on the fourteenth of the month and 
marched eight leagues over plains. We stopped at a 
very large valley where there were some pools of rain- 
water. 

We left this place on the sixteenth of the month and 
traveled six leagues over bad roads through a very rough 
sierra. We reached the said Rio del Norte nine leagues 
from the pueblo which seems to be San Bernaldino of the 
Pataragueyes.** All the rancherias there gave us a 


152 The route followed from the Pecos to the Rio Grande is not cer- 
tain. Evidently they struck the Rio Grande north of its junction with 
the Conchos, possibly in the vicinity of Candelaria. Accordingly they 
may have followed Towah Creek or a smaller one north thereof as they 
left the Pecos and then passed north of the Davis mountains. For a 
slightly different view, see Bolton, Spanish Exploration in the Southwest, 
190. 
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great reception according to their custom and gave us 
quantities of ears of green corn, cooked and raw cala- 
bashes, and catfish. They put on great dances and other 
rejoicings as a sign of peace. The same was done at the 
pueblo of San Bernaldino where all the caciques of the 
pueblos came to welcome us. Our confidence was so 
great that we went about almost in shirt sleeves. 

We departed from this locality for the pueblo of San 
Bernaldino on the twentieth of the month and traveled 
nine leagues in two days. On the way and in the said 
pueblo the natives received us very well and brought us 
fruit of the tornillo,** roasted and raw calabashes, ears 
of green corn, and beans. The cacique of San Ber- 
naldino ordered small fish, catfish, and matalotes *** 
brought to us. We rested here for a day. 

We left this place on the twenty-second of the month 
and marched five leagues well accompanied by natives. 
We stopped at the Conchos river, at the pueblo of Santo 
Tomas, where it joins the Rio del Norte.**> We could 
not ford the river because it was very high. We rested 
here for three days. ‘The companions all traded in 
blankets, of which they had many, bison skins, and 
Turkish bows reinforced with sinews. These are the 
best and the strongest which there are in the land that 
has been discovered. They gave us calabashes, beans, 
and ears of green corn. ‘They are fine and elegant 
people who would readily accept the holy faith. 


153 See notes 45 and 48. 

154 Matalote means some hard, bony, sharp-backed fish. Dr. Lummis 
recorded the following note which is helpful. “It might be the sunfish 
or ‘ punkin-seed,’ of which there are half a dozen species in the lower 
Rio Grande; or the buffalo fish, corcobado (hunchback), which is com- 
mon as far up as Chama; or possibly the gaspregou or sheepshead (Aplo- 
dinotus granniens), a big, lean, tough, bony fish common in Texas 
rivers, but mostly below El Paso.” See Benavides Memorial, 24. 

155 For the previous visit of the Espejo party to these pueblos, see 
supra, 59 ff. The return to San Bartolomé was by way of the Conchos. 
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We left this place on the twenty-sixth of the month 
and traveled eight leagues, coming to a stream of run- 
ning water where we found an old Toboso Indian. The 
people had fled, having taken warning from the captives 
that had been seized there. So we named this stream 
El Tovoso. 

We left this place on the twenty-seventh of the month 
and marched three leagues. We stopped by some pools 
which we named Los Charcos de la Canada. 

We left this locality on the twenty-eight of the month 
and traveled six leagues to a spring which issues from a 
stony hill. Soon two Toboso Indians came saying they 
were friends and that they wished to come in peace. We 
gave them food and sent them away telling them to come, 
for we were all their friends. ‘Those who were to watch 
that night did not wish to stand guard and in the morn- 
ing we found two he-mules and a good war horse belong- 
ing to Diego Pérez de Luxan wounded by arrows. The 
Indians did not kill all the horses because they did not 
want to or because it was done by some spy. They ** 
all insisted on taking prisoners, but Diego Pérez de 
Luxan said that even if they should kill all of his horses 
there would be no captives taken in this locality on his 
account. We named this place La Fuente de la Mala 
Paz. 

We left this place on the twenty-ninth of the month 
and marched six leagues. We stopped at some pools 
formed in a plain. They seemed to be abundant all the 
year round. This place we named Los Charcos de los 
Llanos. 

We left this place on the thirtieth of the month and 
traveled eight leagues and halted at the pools of La 
Elona where there was a rancheria of Conchos, friends 


156 The word “they” refers to the soldiers. 
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of the residents of Santa Barbara. Two leagues from 
this place there is a very large saline of good salt. 

We left this place on the second of the month of Sep- 
tember of the said year and marched five leagues. We 
halted at the pool of El Espiritu Santo. 

We left this place on the fifth of the month and march- 
ing eight leagues stopped at some very large water pools 
situated along the way. 

We left this place on the sixth of the month and went 
another eight leagues and halted at the Florido river. 
We departed from this place on the seventh of the 
month and marched seven leagues up the river and came 
to stop at the said river. 

We left this place on the tenth of the month and 
marched nine leagues. We stopped at the Valle de San 
Bartolomé, where this said expedition ended. Diego 
Pérez de Luxan. 


I, Martin de Pedrosa, royal notary, certify that hav- 
ing been ordered by his lordship, Count of Monterey, 
viceroy of this New Spain, to search among the papers 
left by Francisco Dominguez, cosmographer of his 
majesty, for those which in any way might relate to the 
expedition to the provinces of New Mexico, I looked for 
them and found this relation in the form and as tran- 
scribed. In order that there may be a record of it and 
by his order I certify it thus. Mexico, May 14, 1602. 
Martin de Pedrosa, royal notary. 

Taken from the original relation which remains in the 
hands of the fiscal of his majesty. 

I attach my signature in testimony of the truth. 

Martin DE PEpROSA, royal notary. 
(Rubric) 
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92, 110; news of, reaches Espejo, 
33, 34; with Rodriguez, 26 

Lépez de Ibarra, Juan, accom- 
panies Espejo to Hopi, 93; on 
Tigua peace expedition, 80; re- 
mains with expedition, 110; re- 
turns from Hopi to Zufi, 104; 
with Espejo, 46 

Los Humos, a Rio Grande locality, 
71 

Los Reyes, a Caguate locality, 68 

Lowery, Woodbury, cited, 22, 84 

Lucia. See Garcia, Lucia 

Luis, Fray, assigned to Espejo ex- 
pedition, 29, 48; brings letters 
to Heredia, 47 

Lummis, Charles F., cited, 19, 126 

Luna, Bernaldino (Bernardino) 
de, accompanies Espejo to Hopi, 
93; accompanies Espejo to mines, 
104; advises expedition to con- 
tinue, 76; companion of Espejo, 
40, 46, 48; informant of Obre- 
_goén, 46; remains with expedi- 
tion, 110 

Luxdn, Diego Pérez de, accom- 
panies Espejo to Hopi, 93; ac- 
companies Espejo to mines, 104; 
advises expedition to continue, 
76; aids Barreto in distress, 113- 
114; animals of, attacked by In- 
dians, 55, 127; appointed al- 
guacil mayor, 88; conducts peace 
overtures with Otomoaco, 55- 
56; guides force to Rio Grande, 
115; Indian servants of, 54-56, 
67, 111, 1243 on Espejo’s permit, 
28; on Espejo’s point of depar- 
ture, 30; on Tigua peace expedi- 
tion, 80; receives orders from 
Heredia, 48; returns with Fray 
Luis, 47; visits Acoma with 
Espejo, 86; visits the Abriaches, 
60-61; visits the Magrias, 77; 
with Espejo, 45, 110 

Luxdn, Gaspar de, accompanies 
Espejo to Hopi, 93; crosses 
erected by, 61, 62; Indian inter- 
preter with, 59; on Tigua peace 
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expedition, 80; remains with ex- 
pedition, 110; returns from Hopi 
to Zufi, 103-104; searches for 
Indian servant, 111; slave-hunt- 
ing by, 60; with Espejo, 32, 46 


Magrias, reputed population of, 
84; visited by Espejo, 34, 77, 109, 
110 

Maguas, a form of Magrias, 109 

Maguey, mescal prepared from, 
50-51 

Mahanami, a Hopi cacique, 104 

Maize cultivated by Otomoaco, 58; 
cultivated by the Zuni, 92; how 
ground by Piro, 73; offered by 
Indians, 60, 61, 69, 77, 82, 83, 
85, 87, 96, 98, 99, 101, 108, 126; 
of Querechos destroyed, 112; 
raised by mountain Indians, 107; 
raised by Piro, 73-75; raised by 
Tigua, 79, 81. See Prayer-meal 

Majanani, a form of Mishongnovi, 
IOI 

Majose, the Hopi province, 108 

Malaque, Matsaki so called, 89 

Mal Bebedero, a camping place, 
123 

Mal Pais, a Rio Grande locality, 
72 

Manguos identified with Magrias, 
77 

Manzano mountains, Magrias be- 
yond, 77 

Marriage customs of Zuni, 94 

Martyrdom of Spanish friars, 23, 
26-27, 76. See Lopez, Fray 
Francisco; Rodriguez, Fray 
Agustin; Santa Maria, Juan de 

Masa, a form of Matsaki, 108 

Masaque. See Matsaki 

Masks in Tigua ceremonies, 79 

Matalote identified, 126 

Maitsaki visited by Espejo, 35, 89, 
108 

Maxosa, the Hopi province, 81-82 

Mazaque, Matsaki so called, 89 

Mecham, J. Lloyd, cited, 24, 29 

Mendoza. See Gonzdlez de Men- 
doza 
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Mescal eaten by Conchos Indians, 
31, 50; eaten by mountain In- 
dians, 107; given by Jumano, 
60; how prepared, 50-51; origin 
of term, 50; presented by Otomo- 
aco, 67 

Mesquital, camping places on the 
Pecos, 122, 123; Conchos settle- 
ment, 51 

Mesquite noted by Spaniards, 65; 
offered by Tanpachoas, 69; ori- 
gin of term, 50 

Mesquite beans used as food, 31, 
50, 124 

Metates of the Piro, 74 

Mexicans and Zufiis compared, 91; 
found at Zuni, 89, 93 

Milpa Llana, a Queres pueblo, 83 

Mimbres mountains, Espejo near, 
34; smoke signals seen in, 71 

Mines discovered in northern re- 
gion, 25, 53; sought by Espejo, 
70-71, 78, 90, 102-107, 109, I17— 
119. See Treasure 

Miranda, Alonso de, companion of 
Espejo, 37, 46, 93, 110; Indian 
woman belonging to, 113; on 
Tigua peace expedition, 80; re- 
turns from Hopi to Zuii, 104 

Mishiptonga, a ruined pueblo, 96 

Mishongnovi, Espejo at, 36, ror 

Missionaries with Espejo, 45. 
Martyrdom 

Moccasins. See Footwear 

Mohammedans despised by Span- 
iards, 21 

Mohino, a Conchos locality, 51 

Mohose, the Hopi province, 36, 91, 
112. See Mojose 

Mojarra, the cow pilot fish, 123 

Moje, the Hopi, 96 

Mojose, the Hopi, 94, 95, 108 

Moqui, the Hopi, 91 

Morlete, Juan, expedition of, 39 

Mosquitero, camping places on the 
Pecos, 122 

Mountain-sheep horn, bows made 
of, 57 

Moxanamy, a form of Mishong- 
Novi, 101 


See 
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Moya y Contreras, Pedro, Espejo 
with, 28 

Mules with Espejo expedition, 45, 
106, 127. See Horses 

Murder committed by Espejo, 28. 
See Execution 

Museum of the American Indian, 
Heye Foundation, acknowledg- 
ment, 18; copy of Luxan journal 
in, 39 

Music of the Jumano, 60, 124; of 
the Otomoaco, 62, 67 

Musical instruments. 
let 


See Flageo- 


Na-mo-sse, a Hopi cacique, 104 

Navaho, origin of the, 87 

Nebado. See Sdnchez Nebado 

Nelson, N. C., cited, 78, 118 

Nets, Tanpachoa fishing with, 69 

Newberry Library, copy of Luxan 
journal in, 39 

New Mexico, explored by Coro- 
nado, 22; history investigated, 20 

Nocoche, a Tigua pueblo, r15 

Nombre de Diés, Ibarra in, 24 

Nueva Andalucia, New Mexico so 
called, 40, 88 

Nueva Tlaxcala, New Mexico so 
called, 47 

Nuevo Leén, Luxan’s father lieu- 
tenant-governor of, 39 

Nuestra Senora, Rio Grande so 
called, 59 

Nuestra Senora de la Concepcion, 
Rio Grande so called, 59 

Nusbaum, J. L., acknowledgment, 


17 


Oalpe, a form of Walpi, 104 

Oalpes, a form of Walpi, 99 

Obregon, Baltazar de, cited, 24, 28, 
34, 39) 45-47, 55) 57) 59) 63, 76- 
78, 84, 85, 89, 98, 99, 101, 108, 
YIO, III, 116 

Offerings by Zuni at Hawikuh, 93. 
See Hospitality 

Ojo Caliente, Zuni village, 92 

Ojo Hediondo, a camping place of 
Espejo, 95 
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Ojo Triste, on Espejo’s route to 
mines, 104 

Oklahoma, Coronado in, 22 

Ola, a confused form of Oraibi, 1o1z 

Olalla, a form of Oraibi, ro1—103 

Olay, a form of Oraibi, ror 

Olayyola, a form of Oraibi, roz 

Old Fort Thorn, Espejo at site of, 
34, 71 

Onala, a Hopi cacique, 104 

Onate, Juan de, cited, 117; con- 
quest by, 20; inscription of, on 
El Morro, 88; names Rio del 
Norte, 59 

Ontiveros, Juan de, grants per- 
mit to Espejo, 28, 46 

Oraibi, Espejo at, 36, 101-103 

Orchard, W. C., acknowledgment 
to, 18 

Oregon visited by Ferrelo, 23 

Ortiz mountains, Espejo near, 38 

Otomite, Piro regarded as, 72 

Otomoaco, Espejo among the, 31, 


33, 55-67 


Pacheco y Cardenas cited, 40 

Padilla, Fray Juan de, visits the 
Hopi, 96 

Pakabi, a Hopi village, 102 

Paraje Seco, a Conchos locality, 53 

Parkhurst, T. Harmon, acknowl- 
edgment to, 17 

Parra, Juan de la, promotes slave- 
catching, 32, 60-61 

Parrots seen on route to mines, 106 

Parsons, Elsie Clews, cited, 83, 84 

Passaguates, Espejo among the, 31, 
54 

Patarabueyes, application of name, 
58; Espejo among, 31, 54-56, 76, 
125-126. See Jumano 

Pataragueyes, the Patarabueyes, 
119, 123, 124 

Patazagueyes. See Patarabueyes 

Pazaguantes. See Passaguates 

Peace effected with Tigua, 80-81; 
how effected with Indians, 55- 
56, 106-107; how signalized by 
Jumano, 124, 126; prayer-meal a 
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sign of, 99; sought with Tigua, 
115, 117 

Pecos described, 120; Espejo at, 
38, 118-120; visited by Coro- 
nado, 22; visited by Rodriguez, 
27 

Pecos river, early Spanish inroads 
on, 39; followed by Espejo, 121. 
See Rio de las Bacas; Rio de las 
Vacas 

Pedro, Espejo’s Indian interpreter, 
31, 32, 56, 59, 67, 124 

Pedrosa. See La Pedrosa 

Pedrosa, Martin de, royal notary, 
45, 128 

Pennyroyal on the Pecos, 121 

Penol de los Cedros, a Rio Grande 
locality, 71 3 

Pérez de Luxdn. See Luxdn 

Philippines taken by Villalobos, 23 

Pinole offered by Indians, 74, 75, 
82, 83, 98, 99, 120, 124 

Pifion-nuts of mountain Indians, 
107; referred to, 105 

Piquinaguatengo mentioned as 
Tigua pueblo, 115 

Piro, character of the, 
Espejo among the, 34, 
prepuce tied by, 69, 72 

Playa de las Salinas, lower Rio 
Grande locality, 70 

Pocoje, identifiable with San Cris- 
tobal, 119, 1203; visited, 118 

Pocos identifiable with San Cris- 
tobal, 119; visited, 118, x20 

Poguana, a Tigua pueblo, 115 

Pontevedra, Miranda a native of, 
IIo 

Population of Pecos, 120; of pue- 
blos exaggerated, 84, 97 

Porto, Juan Fernandez a native of, 
110 

Portuguese and Spanish conflict, 
23-24; bravado of, 113 

Possession, how taken by Span- 
iards, 36, 77, 85, 98, 100-102. 
See Crosses 

Potatoes raised by Tigua, 79 

Potreadero, Otomoaco locality, 65 


73-743 
72-78 ; 
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Pottery offered by the Zuni, 93; of 
the Hopi, ror; of the Piro, 74; 
of the Tigua, 81, 82. See Uten- 
sils 

Pozo del Rio Turbio, Otomoaco 
locality, 64 

Prayer houses at Hawikuh, 93 

Prayer-meal offered to cross, 100; 
used by Hopi, 99 

Prepuce, how treated, 69, 72 

Prickly-pears provided by Patara- 
bueyes, 125; seen on route to 
mines, 106 

Puaguana, a form of Poguana, 115 

Puala, Coronado at, 91; Espejo 
camps near, 115-116; execution 
of inhabitants of, 116; friars 
murdered at, 80, 115; natives 
surrender to Coronado, 92; Rod- 
riguez remains at, 27; visited by 
Espejo, 34, 38, 76, 80, 81. See 
Termino de Puala 

Puala de los Mértires, why so 
named, 80 

Puaray identified with Puala, 76 

Pueblo Blanco, possibly the Jumea 
of Espejo, 119 

Pueblo Indians, Espejo among, 34- 
38, 72; visited by Coronado, 22; 
visited by Rodriguez, 27. See 
Hopi; Pecos; Piro; Queres; 
Tano; Tigua; Zuni 

Pueblos of the Tigua, 115 

Puerto de la Raya de los Conchos, 
Passaguate locality, 54 

Punamees, a Queres province, 84 

Punta de Buena Esperanza, a Rio 
Grande locality, 72 

Purchas, Samuel, cited, 57 


Q. Bisise, an Otomoaco cacique, 62, 


63 
Quaquema. See Kiakima 
Quaquina. See Kwakina 


Quasquita, a Sia cacique, 84 
Quatho, a Sia cacique, 84 

Quchir, a Sia cacique, 84 
Quequina. See Kwakina 
Queraque, a Queres pueblo, 84 
Querecho and Acoma warfare, 86; 
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hostility of, 112-115; (Corechos) 
in Hopi province, 97 

Queres, Espejo among, 35, 38, 82- 
87, 117; reputed population of, 
84 

Querétaro country, ranches owned 
by Espejo in, 28 

Quesital, El. See Mesquital 

Quires, a form of Queres, 82, 117 

Quites identified with Queres, 82 

Quitigua, a Hopi cacique, 104 

Quivira visited by Coronado, 22, 
gi 


Rabbits presented to Espejo, 90, 98, 


99 

Rabbit-skins worn by Conchos, 49- 
50 

Rancheria, camping place on the 
Pecos, 122 

Rastro, El, camping place on the 
Pecos, 122 

Real del Pilén, Espejo camps at, 88 

Real de Santa Maria Magdalena, 
Otomoaco locality, 66 


Rebellion of Acoma, 37. See Hos- 
tility; Revolt 

Religion of the Hopi, 103; of the 
Zuni, 93 

Revolt of the Tigua, 76, r1o. 
Rebellion; Hostility 

Rey, Agapito. See Hammond, G. 
P., and Rey 

Rio Bravo, Rio Grande so called, 
59 

Rio de las Bacas, the Pecos, 121, 
123 

Rio de las Parras 
Espejo, 36, 106 

Rio de las Vacas, Espejo on, 38. 
See Pecos river; Rio de las 
Bacas 

Rio de los Reyes reached by Espejo, 
36, 107 

Rio de San Martin, the present San 
José, 87 

Rio Grande, Espejo on the, 32, 37- 
38, 59, 61, 64, 111, 125; pueblos 
on, visited by Rodriguez, 27; 


See 


reached by 
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various names for, 59, 64; visited 
by Coronado, 22 

Rio Parral, San Gregorio on, 45 

Rio Tovoso named by Espejo, 127 

Rio Turbio, Rio Grande so called, 
64 

Rio Valle Allende, Espejo on, 45; 
Santa Barbara on, 25 

Rodriguez, Fray Agustin, attempt 
to rescue, 28; crosses erected by, 
60, 89; journey of, 20, 26-27, 49, 
59, 72, 76, 79, 80, 91, 92, 110; 
news of, reaches Espejo, 33, 34, 
63; party of, returns to Santa 
Barbara, 29 

Roselas, Las, a place on the Pecos, 
121 

Roses on the Pecos, 121 

Ruins in Manzano country, 77; 
seen by Espejo, 72, 75 

Sabana Llana, an Otomoaco lo- 
cality, 66 

Saint names given to pueblos, 27 

Salado, a camping place on the 
Pecos, 122 

Salinas, lower Rio Grande locality, 
70 

Salines found by Espejo, 68, 70. 
See Salt 

Salinilla, La, a camping place, 121 

Salinillas, a Caguate locality, 68 

Salitrar, a marsh named by Espejo, 
87 

Salt gathered by expedition, 68, 
121. See Salines 

Samora valley. See Sonora valley 

San Bartolomé, Espejo report writ- 
ten at, 40; recruits from, for 
Espejo expedition, 30 

San Bartolomé valley, Espejo in, 
30, 49. See Valle de San Bar- 
tolomé 

San Bernardino (Bernaldino), an 
Otomoaco rancheria, 32, 33, 38, 
60, 63, 64, 125, 126 

Sdnchez, Cristébal, conducts peace 
overtures with Otomoaco, 55; de- 
sires to leave expedition, 93, 109; 
with Espejo, 46 
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Sanchez, Ldzaro, with Espejo, 46, 
48, 93, 109 

Sanchez, Miguel, wife of, leaves 
expedition, 109 

Sanchez Nebado, Miguel, desires 


to leave expedition, 93, 109; 
with Espejo, 46 
Sanchez Valenciano, Juan, with 


Espejo, 30, 48 

Sdnchez Valenciano, Miguel, de- 
serts expedition, 93, 109; horse 
of, killed by Indians, 55; re- 
ceives orders from Heredia, 48; 
returns for his wife, 47-48; with 
Espejo, 46 

Sanchez Valenciano, Pedro, with 
Espejo, 48 

San Cristébal visited by Espejo, 
119 

Sandia mountains, Tigua flee to, 
34, 80 

San Felipe, a Piro pueblo, 34, 72; 
a Queres pueblo, 38, 117 

San Francisco bay not seen by 
Ferrelo, 23 

San Gregorio, a ciénaga in Ari- 
zona, 107 

San Gregorio, Fray Luis returns 
to, 47; location of, 45 

San Gregorio river, Espejo on, 47, 
49 

San Gregorio valley, Espejo starts 
from 30. See Valle de San 
Gregorio 

San José river, Acoma farms along, 
35; on Espejo’s route, 86-87 

San Juan Evangelista, Otomoaco 
rancheria, 32, 62 

San Marcial, Espejo in vicinity of, 
34; Piro pueblo near site of, 72 

San Marcos, pueblo of, 118 

San Miguel, Fray Francisco de, 
assigned to expedition, 29. See 
Francisco de San Miguel 

San Pedro mountains, Espejo near, 
38 

San Pedro river, branch of Rio 
Conchos, 52; crossed by Espejo, 
30 
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San Salvador, Espejo letter writ- 
ten at, 40 

Santa Ana, a Queres pueblo, 117 

Santa Barbara (Bdarbola), commis- 
sion granted by authorities of, 
46; Espejo in, 28-29, 38; frontier 
settlement, 25-26, 46, 55; seat of 
slave-catchers, 30 

Santa Catalina, mines of, 38, 117; 
pueblo of, 117-118 

Santa Fe river, Espejo possibly 
near, 38, 118 

Santa Maria, Fray Juan de, death 
of, 27; with Rodriguez, 26 

Santiago, Otomoaco rancheria, 32, 
63 

Santo Tomds, Otomoaco rancheria, 
32, 61, 126 

Sauces, a Conchos locality, 51 

Schmalhausen, R. J., information 


by, 71 : 
Screw-bean. See Tornillo 
Sequedal, a place en route to 
Acoma, 86 


Servants, prayer-meal scattered on, 
99; with Espejo expedition, 45, 
III 

Seville, the Luxdns natives of, 110 

Shawls presented by Otomoaco, 67. 
See Blankets 

Shongopovi, Espejo at, 36, ror 

Shrines of the Hopi, 103. See Idols 

Sia visited by Espejo, 35, 84 

Sibola, a form of Cibola, 111 

Sibula identified with Zuni, 103 

Sichumovi, a recent pueblo, rox 

Sieharan, Sia so called, 117 

Sierra de los Caballos, Espejo 
near, 34; smoke signals scen in, 
71 

Sierra Madre crossed by Ibarra, 24 

Signals, smoke, seen by Espejo, 71 

Sign-language, communication by, 
76, 81 

Simassa, a Tigua pueblo, 115 

Sinaloa explored by Coronado, 22 

Sinew, bows backed with, 57, 126 

Singing. See Music 

Sigui, a name for Pecos, 118, 120 
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Sivola, a name for Zuni, 108 

Slave-catching by Spaniards, 25, 
26, 30-32, 52, 60-61, 127 

Sleigh-bells traded by Espejo, 82 

Smoke signals seen by Espejo, 71 

Somi, a form of Zuii, 94 

Sonora valley, Coronado in, 92 

Sosa. See Castano de Sosa 

Spaniards, attitude of, toward other 
peoples, 21; early explorations 
by, 20; romance of history due 
to, 19 

Sparrow-hawk feathers used in 
hair, 58 

Squash. See Calabash 

Sumi, a form of Zuni, 94-96, ror, 
103, 104, 108, 110 

Sumy, Zuii so called, 86 

Suny identified with Zuii, 82 

Suyte, a Tigua pueblo, 115 

Sweat-baths in Magrias kivas, 78; 
in Zuni kivas, 91 

Sweat-houses of the Piro, 74 

Sycamore creek, Espejo probably 
on, 36, 106 

Symbol of identification of allies, 
95 


Tamales offered by Hopi, 96, 98 

Tamaya, a name for Santa Ana, 
117 

Tamy, a name for Santa Ana, 117 

Tano. See Atamues 

Tanpachoas, Espejo among the, 
33; Espejo visited by, 69 

Taos visited by Coronado’s men, 
22 

Taovayas. See Tawehash 

Tavira, Barreto a resident of, r10 

Tawehash, a Caddoan tribe, 58 

Taycios, a Tigua pueblo, rr5 

Tecomates. See Gourds 

Temascales. See Sweat-houses 

Termino de Puala, a Tigua lo- 
cality, 75 

Texas, Coronado in, 22 

Tiara, a Tigua pueblo, 115 

Tibuex, a form of Tiguex, 59 

Tigua, character of the, 82; Espejo 
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among the, 34, 37-38, 79-82, 109—- | 


110, 115; revolt of the, 91, 110 

Tiguex, number of pueblos of, 80; 
Rio Grande so called, 59; the 
Tigua province, 76, 91 

Tipolti, Santa Ana so called, 117 

Toboso Indians met by Espejo, 127 

Tornillo, fruit of, provided, 126; 
trees noted by Spaniards, 65; 
warclubs made of, 69 

Torre Milan, Espejo a native of, 
IIo 

Tortillas made by Piro, 73; of- 
fered by Pueblos, 56, 82, 85, 96, 
99 

Tovar, Pedro de, among the Hopi, 
36, 96 

Tovoso. See Rio Tovoso 

Towah creek probably followed 
by Espejo, 125 : 

Trade, Spanish and Indian, 35, 82, 
126. See Barter 

Traditions enriched by Spaniards, 
19 

Treasure hunted by Spaniards, 21, 
22, 24, 36-38. See Mines 

Tunal, El, a camping place, 123 

Tunque. See Arroyo del Tunque 

Turkey-feathers, Piro quilts of, 72- 
73; robes of, 85 

Turkeys offered by Pueblos, 77, 82, 
83, 85, 87, 117; raised by Hopi, 
95; raised by Piro, 72, 74, 753 
raised by Tigua, 79, 81 

Turri, a Hopi cacique, 104 

Tziguma, a ruined pueblo, 118 


Utensils of the Hopi, 99, 102 


Valenciano. See Sdnchez Valen- 
ciano 

Valle del Encinal, camp in, 125 

Valle de San Bartolomé, Espejo 
starts from, 45; Espejo in, 38, 
128; Sanchez Valenciano returns 
to, 48. See San Bartolomé valley 

Valle de San Gregorio, Espejo de- 
parts from, 29-30, 45 
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Venison presented to Espejo, 98, 99 

Verde river reached, 36, 107 

Villa de Castro, Luna a native of, 
110 

Villalobos, Lépez de, voyage of, 23 

Vogt, E. Z., acknowledgment, 17 

Vroman, A. C., acknowledgment, 17 

Vueltas, Las, a camping place, 123 

Vueltas del Rio, lower Rio Grande 
locality, 70 

Vueltas del Rio del Punzén, Ca- 
guate locality, 68 


Wagner, H. R., acknowledgments 
to, 43; cited, 23, 39, 41 

Walnut trees on route to mines, 
106; party camps among, 123 

Walpi, caciques of, 104; Espejo 
at, 36, 99 

Warclubs. See Weapons 

Weater-supply of Oraibi, 102; of 
Walpi, too. See Irrigation 

Weapons given by Jumano, 60; of 
the Acoma, 111; of the Conchos, 
sr; of the Hopi, 97; of the 
Magrias, 78; of the Otomoaco, 
57; of the Pecos, 120; of the 
Piro, 74; of the Querecho, 112, 
114; of the Tanpachoa, 69 

Weaving. See Blankets; Cotton 

Wichita, a Caddoan tribe, 58; 
visited by Coronado, 22 

Willis, J. R., acknowledgment, 17 

Winship, G. P., cited, 21, 80, 87, 
96, 97 

Women, Atamues, status of, 119- 
120; Otomoaco, clothing of, 57; 
participate in Querecho hostility, 
113-1143 Sia, clothing of, 85 


Xacal, El, Espejo at, 30, 52 

Xamuscado. See Chamuscado 

Xicaras used by the Conchos, 52. 
See Jicaras 

Xoalpe, a form of Walpi, 99 

Xomupa, a form of Shongopovi, 
101 

Xonami, a form of Shongopovi, 101 
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Yagui river, Ibarra on, 24 

Yavapai probably seen by Espejo, 
106 

Ybar, Lépez de Ibarra a native of, 
110 

Ygarza, Domingo de, brings let- 
ters from Ibarra, 48 

Yucca fibre, Zui blankets of, 91 


Zacatecas, Ibarra in, 24 
Zaquema. See Kiakima 
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Ziaquebos identified with Sia, 84 

Zuni conquered by Coronado, 22; 
Espejo learns of, 82; expedition 
starts for, 85; guides accompany 
Espejo, 36; prepuce tied by, 69; 
reputed population of, 84; visited 
by Espejo, 35-37, 89-94, 108, 110; 
visited by Rodriguez, 27. See 
Cibola 

Zuni canon. See Guadalupe canon 

Zuni mountains crossed by Espejo, 


35, 88 
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